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You are perhaps one of very few, 


who, if you think it worth while to 
look into the enfuing Treatiſe, will 


immediately diſcover the hand of the 


ter. Although I wiſh, at preſent, 


to be concealed, I cannot perſuade my- 
ſelf to ſend this Tract abroad, without 


an acknowledgement, which perhaps 
may betray me, of how much my mind 


| (M7 
has been informed, and my own opi- 
nions upon this ſubject have been con- 


firmed, by converſations, which many 


things in this Eſſay, will bring to your 
recollection. At the ſame time, it 
contains many notions, which are per- 
1 8 70 haps peculiar 'to myſelf; in the error of 
Which, if they ſhould be found erro- 
neous, notwithſtanding our agreement 
in ſome firſt principles, it is not to be 
underſtood, that your Lordſhip is, in 
any degree, -implicated. +3 8 


Were ] to form a wiſh for my couin- 
try, it ſhould be, that your Lordſhip 
might again be called to take part in her 
councils; where you would diſplay that 
wiſdom, firmneſs of principle, and in- 
tegrity, with which you ſo long 2 


one 91 the higheſt public ſtations. . A 
0 


* 


* 


622 


better wiſh perhaps for you may be, 


that you may enjoy many years of learn- 
ed leiſure. I am, my Lord, with the 
moſt cordial attachment and efteem, 
Your Lordſhip's much obliged, 
and faithful Friend, 
and obedient ſervant, 
The AuTaoR, 
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ON THE 


PROSODIES 


OF THE 


GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 


THE word Progopy, in the modern 
uſe of it, is a name for that part of the art 
of Grammar, which teaches to diſtinguiſh | 
the metrical quantities of ſyllables, and lays 
down the rules for ſcanning verſe. But this 
reſtricted ſenſe of the word was unknown to 
the antient Grammarians, 
By Ilpcowdiar the Greek Grammarians meant 
certain marks placed over, or ſometimes be- 
tween, letters; to direct the reader in the 
modulation of his voice. All ſuch marks 
are called by the Greeks Ilporgliar; by the 
B Latins, 
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Latins, Note, Moderamenla, Accentus, 
Accentiuncule, Voculationes. 

The Greek Grammarians reckoned ten of 
theſe Ilpoowd/as,, or Marks, namely, two of 
Time; the long,, and the ſhort”: three of 
Tone; the acute ', the grave ', and the cir- 


cumflex ©: two of Aſpiration, the ſtronger *, 
and the weaker; three of Paſſions of words, 


Apoſlrophus, Hyphen, and Hypodiaſtole. 
By the Paſſions of words they underſtood 
thoſe changes, which certain words undergo, 


for the ſmoothneſs of enunciation in proſe, 


or for accommodation to the laws of metre . 
in verſe. Theſe, in the Greek language, | 


are chiefly three. 


Firſt, The Eliſion of either of the four 
vowels a, , e, , at the end of a word, when 


the next begins with a vowel. The abſence 


of the final vowel was marked by an Abo- 


Arophus placed over the conſonant preceding; 
thus, % for da, gig for pige, rohr for rolſe, 


i for iu. The poets ſometimes apoſtro- 


phized the two dipthongs a: and . 
Secondly, the running of two words into 


one in the pronunciation; which was marked 


by the Hyphett, this, re-, m- 
The 'Hyphen is now totally difuſed, fuch 
words bemg * as one, Tori and and 

mex. Fr 


K Fs 


raps. It ſhould ſeem from a paſſage in 
Quintilian®, that, in the Latin language, a 
prepoſition, if it came immediately before 
the word it governed, or an adjective in 
appoſition with that word, was always 
united to the word immediately following, 
ſo as to make but one word in the enuncia- 
tion; and the caſe was probably the ſame, 
with the oxytonized prepoſitions at leaſt, 
in the Greek. Thus c:rcum littora was read 
circumlittora, and circum prſcoſos ſeopulos was 
read -circumpiſebſos ſeopulos, and “ ab voris" 
was read aboris.” 


The third Paſſion of words in the Greek 


language was the ſeparation of a word, made 
of two, into its conſtituent parts by the 
. Hypodiaftole, thus, 3, J.; T0, TOs 

Such Paſſions of words are very different 
in different languages. They are very ny- 
merous in the French language, and, the 
variety of marks, that ſhould expreſs them 
all, would be endleſs. But of the ten Hpe- 
oud(ar of the Greeks, the three firſt, Time, 
Tone, and Spirit, belong to all languages; 
being neceſſary adjuncts of articulate ſpeech, 
inherent in the very nature of the thing, 
For every ſound muſt take ſome time, longer 


© Lib. I. e. v. 
B 2 or 
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or ſhorter; and mult be uttered in ſome 
tone, higher or lower; and every initial 
vowel muſt be accompanied with a ſtronger 
or a weaker breathing. About the Spirits 
there is no difficulty, But Time and Tone, 
Quantity and Accent, and the relations of 
the one to the other make a ſubje& of ſome 
* intricacy, and in this country not well un- 
derſtood. | yy 
- Itis a peculiarity of ngliſh language, 
that Quantity and Accent always go to- 
gether; the longeſt ſyllable, in almoſt every 
word, being that, on which the accent falls, 
By the habit of our pronunciation we gene- 
rally lengthen the ſound of the accented ſyl- 
| | lable, and the voice runs rapidly over all the 
other ſyllables of the word; and, we have no 
other rule of quantity, but to lengthen the 
ſound of the accented ſyllable ; nor of ac- 
centuation in poetry, but to give the ſharp 
> _ ſtroke of the voice upon the ſyllable, which, 
buy its place in the verſe, ought to be long. 
If in ſome words we give the acute accent, 
_  _ without lengthening the ſyllable on which 
7 | it falls, an attentive ear will perceive, that 
| all the ſyllables of thoſe words are ſhort, as 
| 35 hönèy, mönky, cleverly, lücklly. In certain 
verbs, indeed, of three or more ſyllables, 
1 the 
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the accent is uſually given upon the ante- 


penult; which yet, though longer than the 


penult, is not ſo long as the final ſyllable; 
as grdtify, magnify, recompenſe., But the 
accenting of . theſe words upon the ante- 


penult is a novel practice. According to 


the old rule of our language, the accent was 


upon the laſt ſyllable. Our grandfathers 


ſaid, not gratify, magnify, recompenſe, &c. 


but gratify, magnify, recompenſe, Accor- 


ding to the genuine pronuntiation of our 


language, to which there are ſtill but few 


exceptions, acuteneſs of tone, and length 
of time generally coincide, and never are 


ſeparated. But the rules of accent were 
much more complex, both in the Latin and 


in the Greek languages; and ſtill more ſo 
in the Hebrew, if the Rabbinical ſyſtem of 
punctuation gives the true pronunciation of 


that language, which is indeed very queſtion» 
able; and for this in particular, among many 
_ reaſons, that if the Hebrew language had 


all that nicety in its pronunciation, which 
the Maſoretic points exhibit; it ſeems almoſt 
impoſſible, that men ſhould ever have 
thought of writing it, as it certainly was 
antiently written, without vowels in the far 
greater part, | 
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The Greck grammarians make uſe of three 
marks, as has been already obſerved, to ex- 
preſs, as it may ſeem at firſt ſight, three 
different tones of the voice; the Acute, or 
Sharp '; the Grave, or Flat \; and the Cir- 
 cumflex”, But, upon a nearer conſidera- 
tion of the ſubject, it appears, that the 
Acute, which is a ſharp ſtroke of the voice 
upon ſome one ſyllable of the word, is in 
truth the only poſitive tone. The Grave 
conſiſts merely in a negation of that acute- 
| Neſs. For the general doctrine of accents 
is, that, with the exception of fourteen 


monoſyllables in the Greck language, which 


carry no accent, except in particular cir- 
cumſtances, and for that reaſon are called 
eToror; ſome one ſyllable of every word, and 
one {ſyllable only, bears an accent, either an 
acute, or a circumflex. The grave accent 
is not marked, except it be upon the laſt 
Iyllable of certain words; but it is to be un- 

derſtood, as grammarians ſay, upon every 
y llable of the word which carries neither 
the acute nor the circumflex; which ſeems 
to amount to no more than this, that what 
they call the grave tone conſiſts in a mere 
negation of acuteneſs; and of circumflexion, 
if that be a different thing from acuteneſs. 
| . The 


. 
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The word Ragurns naturally indeed ſignifies ; a 
depreſſion of the voice below its general or 


or ordinary level; as Urs ſignifies ; a riſe of 


the voice aboye its general leyel; and, in 
this ſenſe the word was uſed by the writers 


| upon Muſic, But in ſpeaking, we are told 
by grammarians, that every ſyllable of a 


word was grave, except that one which 


carried the acute accent. Now, in ſpeech 
it is no leſs impoſſible, that, the voice ſhould 


. be ſunk below, than it ſhould be raiſed 
above its general key, for many ſyllables 


together; or, in other words, the tone of 


voice, which was common to every Hilable 


of every word ſave one, was no other than 
the midling key. The Grave tone, there- 
fore, in common ſpeech is nothing but this 
mean level of the voice; which 18 called 
grave, in relation only to the acute, of 


which it 18 the meer negation. The words 


that are marked with the grave accent upon 
the final {yllable, are called Oxytons; for 
this reaſon, that if ſuch a word was to be 
uttered ſingly, by itſelf, an acute accent 
was to be given upo the final ſyllable; na- 
turally, therefore, fach words were what 
the name imports, Oxytons. But, when- . 
ever theſe words occurred with other words 

B 4 - in 
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| in ſentences, the acute accent was ſup- 


prey ; except the Oxyton ſtood next 
efore an enclitic, or at the end of a ſen- 


tence: and the effect of the grave mark was fle 

to denote that ſuppreſſion of the accent, ac 

and to ſignify to the reader, that a perfect th 

. monotony, or level of the voice, was to be of 
preſerved, in ſounding the ſyllables of that lo! 
* word. For which reaſon Laſcaris ſays that EX 
this grave accent was not properly but ſylla- ge 
bically only a tone; by which he ſeems to cl 
q mean, that it expreſſed, not any particular -* 
| tone of the ſyllable upon which it was placed, P 
| | but the equality of tone upon all the ſyllables tl 
3 of the word. Tomo; This Bagelac, eig: i A. / 141 a 
1 Xa wa d AeZig l di xoαν Kal rh, e. a P 
ſaeoxilar. is) & ric cee xe} d f. 0 
\ He had ſaid before wars ya « dene 1 1 
cllialia duni xab' da ili i 0 Th t 

cui, aiſi Th egiſac, Pasa d. xiſan. This r 

Fuanoju, of which Laſcaris ſpeaks, will be t 

eaſily underſtood by thoſe, who are well C 

acquainted with the pronunciation of the 

French language, which abounds with ſuch \ 

monotonous words. It was unknown to 0 

the Latins in their own language, and we 

; 


have little of it. 


The 
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The grave accent, therefore, of the Greeks 
was nothing more than a negation of acute- 
neſs, and of circumflexion. But circum- 
flexion, ſo far as it was accent, was an 
acute accent“. The Cireumflex was no- 
thing more than a compound of the mark 
of the acute accent with the mark of a 
long quantity -. It was probably originally 
expreſſed by the two ſtrait lines joined to- 
gether thus +; and this ſtiff mark was 
changed into the curve”, partly for the 
convenience of writing - expeditiouſly, and 
partly, perhaps, for the greater elegance of 
the ſhape. Long ſyllables only could bear 
a circumflex; and this compound mark ex- 
preſſed, that the ſyllable was to be pronoun- 
ced both with a ſharp ſtroke, and a lengthened 
ſound.” It was of great importance, that 
this circumſtance ſhould be ſuggeſted to the 
reader's attention by a diſtin& mark; becauſe 
the natural tendency of the acute accent, 
contrary to the prejudice of the Engliſh'ear, 
is to ſhorten the time of the ſyllable on 
which it falls; eſpecially of the laſt ſyllable 
of a word, and of the penult, the two ſeats 
of the Circumflex. The reader, therefore, 
was to be put upon his. guard, when the 


. —cadcm flexa, et acuta,” Quinil, lib. I. c. v. 
| | acute 


85 ö 1.4 140 9) 
ac cute tone fell upon either of theſe ſyllables 
being long, not to ſuffer any acceleration 
of his voice, a natural, but by no means a 


neceſſary effect of the acute accent, to take 
place in violation of quantity. 
The Acute, therefore, appears in truth 


| to be the only Accent, or Tone, properly ſo 
Called, the Grave being merely a negation of 


acuteneſs, and the Circumflex being a com- 


pound mark of accent and quantity jointly, 


an acute accent and a long quantity. This 
at leaſt is the account of the Circumflex given 


by Sextus Empiricus“, who probably took 


it from Dionyſius Thrax, a celebrated 


grammarian of the times of Pompey the 
Great, whoſe authority, upon points of _ 


grammar, Sextus Empiricus profeſſes to fol- 


low. In Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis too we . 
have a deſcription of the Circumflex, which, 
though it differs from this in words, is in 


effe&t the ſame. The Halicarnaſſian ſays, 


| grave with the acute. tone upon one and the 


ſame ſyllable tf. The caſe is, that when the 


»A, de, wrponoulry ghz yea, Nd vd 76 wigs 
aer nel m evvpicaria: 139 iel. Sextus Emp, 
adyerſ. Math. lib. i. c. 5, | 


+ — , N [tio] Agde rae Thong byvoiy, &. wir, xa | 
bla auger omnitlaguiry Tues 19 d r Bags, a, „ wiga ret 
ben, Dion, Hal. Sue: 5. 11. 
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s ſound of the acute ſyllable is prolonged to 
n the extreme length, the voice muſt of ne- 
a ceſlity ſink to its ordinary level, at the end 
© of the lengthened ſound, before it begins 


to ſound the next ſyllable, This return of 
L the voice to its level, this qy ing away of the 
» acute tone, Dionyſus deſeribes as a mixture 
f of it with the grave, Another deſcription 
a of the Circumflex occurs in a Compendium 
of the rules of Grammar aſcribed by ſome, 
. perhaps without ſufficient evidence, to Dio- 
| nyfius Thrax, but unqueſtionably a work of 
high antiquity, and of great credit among 
| the antients. This writer deſcribes the Cir- 
cumflex, as accompanied with a /foppage or 
ſuſfocation of the ſound®, Under this image 
he expreſſes the dying away of the acute 
tone, upon the end of the lengthened ſound; 
and he borrows a term of art from the writers 
upon Muſic, which they apply to a flute 
prepared, by a. particular proceſs, to give 
very low notes. The three definitions are 
perfectly equivalent; but that of Sextus Em- 
piricus is much the plaineſt, and the moſt 
rn led code deen frmquioriey 5 geld Asdleev 4» 13. If 
d nala , br 19 fi, ö nals wginxagu is 75 im. 
Vide ſeriptoris cujuſdam perantiqui, Dionyſii Thracis vulgo 
crediti, Artem Graramaticam Gr. apud Fabricium Biblioth, 
Tom. VII p. 26. Confer Quindtiiap. Jaſtitut, Lib. I. e. al. 
| directly 
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directly and perſpicuouſly expreſſive of the 
| formal nature of the thing. 


It 1s unneceſlary to enter into a minute 
detail of the rules of accentuation, which 
have been delivered with great accuracy 
and preciſion * by Dr. Buſby, and other 
grammarians. The deſign of this Eſſay is 
not to teach the particular rules of placing 


accent, but to explain, in what manner 


pronunciation is to be governed by them, 


when they are rightly placed; and, for this 


purpoſe, it will be ſufficient to recollect the 


_ moſt general laws of accentuation, ariſing 
from the very nature of tone and time, 
independent of all arbitrary uſage; and to 


point out certain changes, which, by virtue 
of thoſe very laws, the accents of detached 


words would often undergo, in particular | 
connections and arrangements, + as in 
verſe. 


In the Greek language a great add 


of words (for what reaſon it is not eaſy to 
diſcover), had an acute accent upon the 


laſt ſyllable, and are called Oxytons. But 


their acute accent is never to be given by 
the voice, unleſs upon the detached word, or 
when the word ſtands the laſt in a ſentence, 
or next before an enclitie, In connection 


with 
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with other words they are to be uttered, 


as has been obſerved, with the voice upon 


one unvaried level; except when they are 


followed immediately by an enclitic, which 


may revive the acute accent upon the final 
ſyllable. The laſt ſyllable of theſe Oxytons 
is marked not with the acute, but with the 


grave mark, 


Many words are circumflexed upon the 5 
laſt ſyllable; but this can only happen when 


the quantity of the laſt ſyllable is long; for 
no other than a long ſyllable can take a 


circumflex. Theſe are called wigonupiva, 


Circumflexed words, 
In words that are alias; oxytons nor 


circumflexed, the ſeat of the accent muſt 


be either the penult or antepenult; for if 
a word conſiſt of ever ſo many ſyllables, _ 


the accent cannot be thrown farther back 
than to the third ſyllable from the end. If 
the final ſyllable of the word be long, the 


acute accent muſt be laid upon the penult, 
whatever the quantity of the penult itſelf 


may be. The penult often receives an acute 
accent, when the final ſyllable is ſhort, 
provided the penult itſelf be ſhort too. 
And all words carrying an acute accent on 


the penult, are called Paroxytons. But, if 


6 the 
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the final ſyllable being ſhort by nature or 


uſe, the penult is by nature long; the 
accent upon the penult, if it takes an 
accent at all, muſt be the Circumflex; and 
words circumflexed on the penult are called 


wpomipenuuiva, Antecircumflexed. 

When the final ſyllable of a word of many 
ſyllables is ſhort, the acute accent may be 
laid upon the antepenult, whatever the 
quantity either of the antepenult itſelf, or 
the penult, may be. Words accented on the 
antepenult are called Proparoxytons. The 


| antepenult never takes the circumflex. 
It is difficult to aſſign a reaſon for this pro- 


hibition, unlefs it was this. Though all 


long ſyllables are generally eſteemed equal, 
yet, in the nature of things, there is a dif- 


ference in the time of different long ſylla- 


| bles, to which the Greeks were not inatten- 
tive. The circumflexed ſyllable was always 
a long ſyllable of the extreme length; and 


thongh the antepenult often takes an acute 
accent, when it is at the ſame time a long 


ſyllable, yet it was inconſiſtent with the 


melody of ſpeech, according to the nice 
perceptions of the Greek ear, that the ſound 
of it ſhould be prolonged to the extreme 


N 8. marked by the circumflex. That the 


Greeks. 
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Greeks obſerved a difference of length in 


their long ſyllables, appears from the diſ- 
tinction mentioned by Dionyſius Halicarnaſ= 
ſenſis between ſyllables perfectly long, and 
imperfectly long. He ſays that it was a 
maxim with the writers upon Rhythm, that 
the long ſyllable of a true dactyl was ſhorter 
than a perfect long ſyllable; how much 
ſhorter they could not tell, and therefore 
they called it de That there was an- 


other triſyllabic, which was the exact re- 


verſe of this; beginning, with two ſhort ſyl- 
lables, and ending in an «>oſog; and, that 
to diſtinguiſh this inverted dactyl from an 
anapæſt, in which the final ſyllable of the 


foot was of the perfect length, they gave it 


the name of Kuxxog#®. It is to be remarked, 
however, that, in verſification theſe rules 
were not very nicely obſerved; for many of 
Homer's dactyls begin with a ſyllable of the 
perfect length, and x often occur in the 


n of the tragedians. 


®oiGog Amano, Apud Homerum paſſan. 
ey * 
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In the Latin language the rules were what, 
at firſt ſight, may ſeem more ſimple; but in 
truth, they were much more imperfect. The 


rule that the acute accent (the name of 


acute here includes the circumflex; for the 
circumflex, ſays Quinctilian, was itſelf an 
acute, clearly agreeing in his notion of it 
with the account given above from Sextus 


Empiricus “), the rule that the acute accent 


was not to be thrown back beyond the ante- 
penult, was common to the Latin with the 
Greek language. Monoſyllables might be 
either acute or circumflexed, but never 


grave, or deſtitute of accent; for every 
word, ſays Quinctilian, muſt have one acute 


accent, and none, he adds, more than one . 


*-- eadem flexa et acuta.” Lib. I. c. v. 


+ * Eſt autem in omni voce utique aeuta, ſed nunquam plus 
una, nec ultima unquam.“ Lib. I. c. v. | 


But, 


73. 


42. 


the compoſites of facio, malefacit, calgfücit, 


» QuinRil/an in lot. eit. + bid. Lib, 1. & v. * * 
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But, beſide its monoſyllables, and ſome few | 
indeclinables, the Latin language had no 
oxytons, nor any circumflexed words. | 
Wanting oxytons of more ſyllables than | 4 
one, their ſpeech was deprived of that va- Ws 
riety of ſound, which was produced in the 
Greek by that monotony of many polyſyl- 


labic words, which Laſcaris deſcribes, In | | | 


diſſyllables, an accent, either the acute or- 
the eireumflex, neceſſarily fell upon the firſt 
of the two ſyllables of the word; ſince on. 
ſuch muſt be in every word, and in no 
word (but a monoſyllable) was allowed to be 
upon the final ſyllable*. In words of more 
than two ſyllables, the accent, acute or cir- 
eumflex, was to be placed upon the penult, if 
the penult was long; but, if the penult was 
ſhort, the acute aecent was to be thrown 
back upon the antepenult, whatever the 
quantity either of the antepenult itſelf, or 
of the final ſyllable, might be r; with an 
exception, however, made by later gram- 
marians; but with the ſingle exception, of 


benefacit ; in which the penult, though _— 
took an acute accent, 


* From 


(0-3 


From this ſummary view-of the general 


rules of accent, in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, it appears, that, in both, the rules 


of accentuation had regard to the quantity 


of the ſyllables of every word; not indeed, 


as with us, to the quantity of that particular 


ſyllable, on which the accent falls; but of 


other ſyllables in the word. But neither the 


Greeks or the Latins entertained the notion, 


which prevails among us, that the acute 
accent neceſſarily lengthened the ſound of 


the ſyllable, upon which it was thrown. 
The difference, between the two ſyſtems 


of the Greeks and the Latins, lay chiefly in 


four points. Firſt, That, in the collocation 
of the Accent, the Greeks chiefly attended 


to the quantity of the final ſyllable of the 
word; the Latins, to that of the penult. 


Secondly, The Greek language had innu- 


merable oxytons, and many circumflexed _ 


words; the Latin none of either ſort, except 


monoſyllables, and ſome few indecligables, 2 
which ſeem to make an exception to Quinc- 


tilian's general rule of “ ultima nunguam;“ 
though certainly that exception was later 
than his time, and is in truth to be con- 
ſidered as a corruption. Thirdly, The 


_ Greeks often threw the acute accent upon 


4 the 
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citation either of verſe or proſe, 


9 ) 


the penultima of a polyſyllable, even when 


it was ſhort; the Latins, in that caſe; 


| never. Fourthly, On the other hand, the 
Latins always threw the acute accent upon 


the penultima of a polyſyllable, if it was 


long. The Greeks, on the contrary, allow 


it, even in that caſe, to be thrown back 


upon the antepenult, Proc the * hl | 


lable be ſhort; 

The two oppoſite rules for the accentua- 
tion of words of more than two ſyllables, 
the Greek rule requiring an acute accent 
upon the penultima, whatever might be its 
own quantity, when the final ſyllable was 


long; and the Latin rule forbidding the 


penult to be acute, when itſelf was ſhort; 


_ ſeem to have been both in ſome degree arbi- 


trary; ſince neither was poſitively inconſiſtent 
with quantity, The rule of the Greek 


language, however, was much the beſt con- 


ſidered of the two; as it was the beſt cal- 
culated for the preſervation ' of the true 
Rhythm“, with eaſe to the ſpeaker, This 


* By the preſervation of Rhythm is meant the aiftuR ai 
of the juſt quantity of every ſyllable of every word in the re- 


C 2 | will 


„ "lb appear, by trying the effect of both 


(0) 


ſyſtems in Greek verſe. 


| „ 
Toy 3 am apuCopueves Tpovipy wodag wxug Ax. 


In the word, wporegpy, in this verſe the two 


firſt. ſyllables will be ſhort, whether the 


acute accent be laid upon the middle ſyl- 


' lable, according to the Greek, or thrown 
back upon the firſt, according to the Latin 


rule; provided the reader is careful to give 


the ſhort e and « with their true powers re- 


ſpeAively. But he, who, with the Latins, 


ſhall ſay vg,, though he may preſerve 


the brevity of both the ſhort ſyllables - 
and -«-, will find it ſomewhat difficult, 


though not impracticable, not to ſhorten 
the final long ſyllable--py. He, on the con- 


trary, who, with the Greeks, ſhall ſay wpootpy, 


at the ſame time that he will, equally with 


the other, preſerve the brevity of both the 
ſhort ſyllables, will find himſelf compelled 


to give the final ſyllable -$y with its true 


length of ſound, provided he attend to the 


true power of the vowel. Again in this line: 


Oude, # 7 ub Axio eaſt ihne. 
He, who with the Latins, ſhall ſay 4 


x though he will . the brevity of the 
two. 


% 
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two ſyllables Ne- and -yw-, will find it diff. 

cult not to ſhorten the two long ſyllables eu- 
and - eſpecially the former. But he who, 
adhering to the rule of the Greeks, ſhall ſay 
cuNαναν, Will find, that, without any effort, 
and almoſt in ſpite of himſelf, he will give 
the ſyllables au- and -. in their Juſt length, 
The ſame thing might be ſhewn 1 in innume- 
rable inſtances. / 

Again with reſpe& to the long penult, 
the Greek rule of throwing the acute accent 
back upon the antepenult, when the final 
ſyllable is ſhort, makes the ſhortening of 
the time of the final ſyllable in recitation a 
matter, not of mere choice, but almoſt of 


neceſſity; thus, 

BJ & axiuy Texpa Vive Woru@hoioCoo Jaraooyge 
The Greek reader, who ſays wenu@noloCou, 
preſerves the Rhythm of the whole word, 
and makes the laſt ſyllable -« remarkably 
ſhort. But the Latiniſing reader, who ſays 
weNνο “, gives the ſyllables -paue- and 
Ce- with the proper length, and may give 
-o ſhort; but he will be very apt to lengthen 
vo-, the initial ſyllable of the word, which is 
rt; and to ſhorten the ſecond, -av-, which 
ought to be long. 

e From 


E 
From ſuch inſtances, which might be 


multiplied without end, but will be better 


underſtood, when the powers of the vowels 
have been accurately deſcribed, it appears, 
that the Greek rules of accentuation are much 


more conducive to the preſervation of the 
true Rhythm of that language, than the rules 


of the Latins, And this ſingle obſervation, 
if there were nothing elſe to ſupport it, might 
juſtly create a ſuſpicion, that the notion, 

which for ſome years hath ſo generally, ob- 
| tained, that the melody of the Greek metre 
is deſtroyed, when it is recited with its own 


accents, muſt be ill-founded. The Latin 


ſyſtem, however, is well enough calculated 


for the Latin language. For the ſuperior 


advantage of the Greek accentuation diſ- 
covers itſelf chiefly in words of a conſider. 
able length: And theſe are much fewer in 
the Latin language, than in the Greek, 

We indeed of this country, when we at- 
tempt to read either Greek or Latin with tho 
accents, give the accents in our own way, 


That is to ſay, we always prolong the ſound 


of the ſyllable, on which the acute accent 
. falls, (though it be not a circumflex,) and 


drive the voice over all the other ſyllables 


of the word, with a rapidity which, to any 
but 


| (149-9 
but an Engliſh ear, is ſhocking. At the 
ſame time, we make no difference in ſound 
between the long and ſhort vowels; giving 
every one of them the power, which it ordi- 
narily bears in our own language; which 
differs, in the powers of the vowels, from 
every other language upon earth. In this 
way of ſpeaking, all the quantity of metre, 
and all the rhythm of proſe, is indeed moſt. 
completely deſtroyed. Long is made ſhort, 
and ſhort is made long; dactyls and anapæſts 
are confounded; and the former in heroic . 
verſe often turned into amphibrachs, cretics, 
bacghi, and antibacchii. Thus in 


Arma virumque cano 


as we ſpeak it, the dactyl. -rimgut ed., is 
turned into a cretic, -rimgu# ca- 

Again in | 

Rupe ſub ail the dactyl, a#r1-, 

becomes, in our recitation, an amphibrach 
Aer. | 

There are few lines, that ſuffer leſs i in our 
mouths, than this | | 


Gens inimica mihi Tyrrhenum navigat @quor. 


And yet, in this line, the dactyl, nes mi., 
we make a cretic, -micd mi- 
C4 0 


In nova fert animus. 


here we make the dactyl, In nivd, an anti- 
A. 1 hk bacchius, in novd, 


* Ante mare of tarras of quod tegit omnia calum. 


. In this line we make the dactyls, ants md- and 


'Þ f | > * + quod tgis, the firſt a cretic, ant? ma-, and, 


and innumerable others of the ſame kind, 
which will occur to him in any hundred 
lines of Virgil, or any other Latin poet, 


the Latin metre is marred in our pronuncia- 
tion, as well as the Greek. 


MAN. IepuCor, xalinuo” 1 iuds 
Em} duTxAqg os Tov i ο,Hi | 
Aupay RAT A400 Aareay, Soph. Ajax. 142. 


In theſe lines, if we attempt to give the 
Greek accent, we make the anapeſt, Ai 
| an amphibrach, us yan; the next, deu a 
dactyl, Nee; the third, xai, a bacchius, 
i xc e The anapæſts, ini de-, an antibag- 
chius, ur Wo-; ce r in- an antibacchius, 
os Tov r- o, an amphibrach, df, 
And, if neglecting the proper accents of 
the Greek, ve read Þy the Latin accent, 

: which 


i the ſecond an antibacchius, quod tigir, The 
| id learned reader, who attends to theſe inſtances, 


Will perhaps be ſurprized to diſcover, that 


22 eee 5 


puns 


. . a. os id 


of pronouncing is much worſe, and more 
_ diſagreeable to qur own cars, in the Greek 


the melody of both. The reaſon of the 
difference ſeems to be this, — That, as the 
- Latins never throw an acute accent upon 

the penult of a polyſyllable being ſhort, 


ſyllables, which ought to be ſhortened, are 

Latin metre, than in Greek. And belides, 
our pronunciation vitiates the quantity of 

the two laſt feet of a Latin Hexameter, frog 
which very often are marred by it in 

Greek; and, as long as the time of theſe 


in the preceding part of the verſe are of 


(35) 

which is now the uſual way, we make every 
one of the anapæſts a dactyl. For thus we 
troll them off the tongue, 


M:ſzaor YopuCor xareNuo” Haag 
"Er: duoXAtg, 05 Tov (mT UA 
Ash⁰ν i ν,n Aavauy. 


It happens, that the effect of our manner 


poetry, than in the Latin; though, in a 
greater or a leſs degree, it materially injures 


which the Greeks do perpetually, fewer 
lengthened in our way of ſpeaking, in 


from the ſame cauſe, it ſeldom happens, that 


two laſt feet is preſerved, the quantities 


leit importance. 


Perceiving, 
2 


(67.3) 
Perceiving, however, that the true ſtruc- 
ture of the Greek verſe is entirely deſtroyed, 


in our manner of giving the accents; and 
not aware, that this is merely the vice of our 


elocution, and that accent might be ſo 
given, as not only not to alter and con- 
found, but to. be a means of preſerving 


quantity; we have taken up a notion, that 


the melody of Greek metre cannot be pre- 
ſerved, while it is read by ity own accents, 


They are therefore diſregarded; and a 


practice is adopted of reading Greek verſe 
with the Latin accent; and this is moſt 
abſurdly called reading by quantity. For 
the Latin accents, as we give them, are 
only in a leſs degree than the Greek incon- 


ſiſtent with the true quantity; ſtill, ſo given, 


they are inconſiſtent with it. However, by 
this practice, the ſound of the verſe, in our 
mouths, is ſomewhat improved. But we have 
not ſtopped here. The ear admoniſhes us, 


when we read aloud, that the Rhythm of the 


periods of Demoſthenes is not leſs injured, 
than the melody of Homer's verſe, by the 
accents as we uſe them. We havewentured, 
therefore, to conclude, that the Greek ac- 
cents are as ill- adapted to the proſe of the 
language, as to its verſe. And it ſeems 


* 


indeed 


„ 2 
indeed not very probable, that any people 
ſhould have had two pronunciations, effen- 
tially different, one for profe, and another 


for verſe. Indeed it might be expected, that 
the pronunciation of verſe, by a ſkilful. 


reader, would be more exa& and nice, than 
that of common ſpeech. This is remark- 


ably the caſe in the French language; in 
which many letters have a very perceptible 


effect given them in verſe, which, in the 


negligence of common diſcourſe, are ſmo- 


thered and loſt. But that is only, that the 
rule of pronunciation is more nicely exe- 
cuted in the recitation of verſe, than in 
talking. Farther than this, the pronuncia- 


tion in proſe and verſe, in every language, 


is probably the ſame. We have agreed, 
therefore, that Proſe, as well as verſe, in 

Greek muſt be read, as we ſay, by quantity; 
but that is, in truth, by the Latin accent, 


Having adopted this ſtrange” practice, of 


reading one language by the rules of an- 
other, it is not unnatural, that we ſhould 
wiſh to prove the practice right. To this 


end it has been obſerved, that the marks of 
the Greek accents are not to be found in mo». _ 


numental inſcriptions, in the legends upon 


coins, nor in many of the oldeſt manuſcripts, 


"__ 


| 
| 
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( 
Upon theſe grounds, we have advanced boldly 
to the concluſion, that the marks of accents, 


and the whole ſyſtem of Greek accentuation, 
were the invention of a barbarous age, when 
the antient pronunciation of the language 
was loſt, or greatly corrupted. That they 
deſerve no attention,—And, to the diſgrace 
of the literature of this country, the rules 
of the Greek accents are no longer taught 
in our public ſchools; and the practice is 
ſtealing in of printing Greek,. without the 


marks of accent; though no edition of 


Ota any author has yet come forth, in this 


. 


AN 
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undreſs, from the preſs of either of our 
| univerſities. | 

At what time the marks of the acchnds 
firſt were introduced in the writing of the 
Greek language; whether theſe marks ex- 


guage, ſuch as were uſed by the Greeks 
themſelves, when it was a living language, 
and ſpoken in its purity, —Thele are two 
queſtions in ſome meaſure diſtin, though 
not altogether unconnected. So far as this 
they are connected; that if the antiquity of 
the marks can be proved, the truth of the 
expreſſion will be almoſt a neceſſary con- 
7 Is ſequence, 


| hibit the true ſpeaking tones of the lan- 
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ſequence. But, in another point of view, 


the two queſtions are diſtin; namely, that 


if theſe markes, interpreted as we are taught 
by grammarians to interpret them, can be 
proved to give a true repreſentation of the 


tones of common ſpeech; it is of little im- 


portance, when they were invented, or who 
were the inventors. That inſcriptions, coins, 
and even MSS, exiſt, in which they are not 


found, is no good reaſon for the diſuſe of 
them, if what they expreſs belonged to the 


language; as the true tones of it certainly 


did. If nothing is to be admitted into the N V a 


picture of the Greek language, in its preſent 
ſtate, that was not a part, or an appendage, 
of its moſt antient alphabet; let us expunge 


the ſpirits; let us baniſh the characters of 


the long vowels, and for 3) write «, oo for , 
and o, for w; let us lay aſide the uſe of the 
points, which mark the ſubdiviſions of ſen- 


tences; let us make no ſeparation of the 


words; let us give nothing more, in future 
editions, but the mere letters of the writer, 


in their exact order, and leave it to the reader, 


without any other aſſiſtance, to make words 


out of the letters, and ſentences out of words. 


It is certainly to this length, that the argu- 


ment for the diſuſe of theſe marks, from the 


ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed lateneſs of the invention, goes, 


If it is to be at all admitted. 
The truth, however, is, that they were 
not the invention of ſo late an age, as many 
ſeem to ſuppoſe. In proof of this, we ſhall 
not avail ourſelves of a conceſſion, made by 
the moſt learned of thoſe, who firſt called 
the authority of theſe marks in queſtion— 
that they were not later, than the time of 
| Ariſtophanes of Byzantium, who is repre- 
ſented by Iſaac Voſſius as the inventor of 
them. This Ariſtophanes lived about 200 
years before the æra of our Lord, not 150 


after Ariſtotle. But as this aſſertion, that 


theſe marks were the invention of Ariſtopha- 
nes, ſeems to be in itſelf a mere gueſs, with- 
out any hiſtorical evidence to ſupport it; we 

ſhall take no advantage of the conceſſion, 
which is implied in it, eſpecially as the mo- 
dern oppoſers of accented pronunciation ſeem 


not to agree to it. We ſhall endeavour, by a 


proceſs of inveſtigation, independent of all 
conceſſions, to aſcend to ſome certain pe- 
riod, below which the date of the invention 
cannot poſſibly be placed, We ſhall ſhew 
the neceſſity of admitting, that the accentual 
marks expreſs the true tones of the language, 
though this epoch ſhould fall ſhort of the 

PS, | age 
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age of Ariſtophanes of Byzantium; at the 


ſame time that we ſhall produce abundant 
preſumptive proof of a much earlier uſe of 
them. \ | 


Firſt then, it is certain, that the marks of 
accent were in uſe in the time of Quinctilian. 
For we find all the three, the acute, the 
grave, and the circumflex, mentioned by 
Quinctilian, and certainly not in the man- 


ner, in which any man would mention a new 


invention. Theſe marks, therefore, were 
an invention of ſome ſtanding in the time 


of Quinctilian. And Quinctilian flouriſhed 


before the year of our Lord 90. 

But we go higher. The marks of accent 
were in common uſe in writing, in the time 
of Strabo. In his time it was become a 


_ diſputed point, whether the town of Ilium 


was ſacked and raſed to the ground by the 

Greeks, at the concluſion of the Trojan war. 
That this had been the fate of the place was 

the general opinion; but the Ilienſians them- 
{elves contradicted it; and maintained, that 
their city had at no time been deſtroyed, from 
its firſt foundation to that very day. In 
proof of the ſubverſion of the city, appeal 


was made to the ſtatue of Minerva at Ilium; 
which, 


> 
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which, in Strabo's time, was erect upon its 
legs; and, therefore, it was ſaid, was not 
the antient ſtatue: for the ſtatue mentioned 


by Homer was in a ſitting poſture; as appears 

by the directions given by Helenus, that 
Hecuba, when ſhe went in ſolemn proceſſion 
with the Trojan matrons, to make her offer- _ 
ings of ſupplication to the Goddeſs, ſhould 


lay the Pep/us upon the knees of the ſtatue. 
| Oe Abnains ini Yevaomw. 


The llienſians anſwered, that the ſenſe of 
theſe words of Homer was miſtaken. That 
the prepoſition i in; was here uſed in the ſenſe 
of raps, producing a paſſage of the en, 


where it certainly is ſo uſed. 


— 1 3 15% in ip ty Wupog avyy. 


It was replied to them on the other ſide, if 


for the greater perſpicuity we may be allow- 
ed to ſtate the ſum of the argument as it 


would ſtand in plain Engliſh, that the words 


deal ini Y as neceſſarily rendered“ to 


place upon the knees,” as in this line 


My o: vi 040 uv He ela 10 | 
the words i$iooro0ac yorwoy render © to be ſet 


upon the knees; and that a placing of the 


peplus mapa yeraow was unintelligible, This 
- 6 1. Was 
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was unanſwerable. The Ilienſians and their 
party were driven, as to their laſt ſhift, to a 
manceuvre of criticiſm, of confiderable ſub- 
tlety. They | inſiſted, that the accent was 
miſplaced. And changing the place of the 


accent upon the word yv-aow, they made it 


ure from the oxyton yevay, inſtead of yuvaciy 
from the paroxyton , or the obſolete youa;, 
And then they pretended, that nothing was 
ſaid, in this paſſage, about “ placing upon 
knees; for, with this correction, as they 
would call it, of the accent; no mention in- 
deed of knees” remained. For the paroxyton - 
yow ſignifies a knee; but the oxyton yas - 
is equivalent to ci], and ſignifies © ſuppli- 


cation Admitting. therefore, that tho 


words in} y&-aow would render upon the 
knees,” as they certainly would; i. yevacur, 
by the variation of the accent, are other 
words, and render another ſenſe; namely, 
for © ſupplications”” i. e. for the purpoſes of 
ſupplication. | 
This is the ſum of the argument on either 
fide, founded upon this expreſſion of 
Homer's, in that controverſy concerning the 
ſubverſion of Ilium, which was agitated 
in $trabo's time, as that argument is re- 


« * 


* preſented 
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preſented by Strabo“ . The inference is in- 
evitable, that the Greek verſe of Homer was 
written with accents at that time. It ap- 
pears, too, that the written marks of accent 
afforded a clear diſtinction, between the 
ſenſes of words not otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed. 
From whence it is reaſonable to conclude, 
that accents were not only written, but pro- 
nounced, in the time of Strabb. For the 
buſineſs would be done only by halves, if 
the difference of ſenſe was repreſented only 
to the eye of the reader, and not conveyed. 
to the car of the hearer, by a correſponding 

difference of ſound. The Greek language, 
therefore, and in particular Greek verſe, | 
was both written and pronounced with ac- 
cent, in the time of Strabo. Strabo died 
about 25 years before. the commencement of 
the Chriſtian æra. 25 | N | 

Of the uſe of accents at this time we have 
additional proof, from the expreſs mention 
that is made of them by another writer, 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, who was nearly 
contemporary with Strabo., But, as the paſ- 
ſage of Dionyſius, which affords the proof, 
is immediately connected with another, 
which has been alleged, by philologers of 
ve] * Lib, XIII. 


great 
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pteat eminence, as a deciſive authority on 
the other ſide ; we ſhall wave this evidence 
for the preſent, and take occaſion, in another 
place, to conſider the joint effect of the two, 


when we come to ſpeak of the objections to 


the uſe of accents. At preſent, we reſt in 
this concluſion, upon the authorities of 
Quinctilian and Strabo, that the marks of 
the accents were in uſe in writing, at leaſt 
50 years before the commencement of the 
zra of our Lord; and we proceed to the 
ſecond queſtion, which we ſtated as in ſome 


meaſure diſtinct, whether theſe marks ex- 


preſs the true ſpeaking tones of the Greek 
language, according to the pronunciation 
which was in uſe, when it was a living lan- 
guage, and ſpoken in its purity. The diſ- 


cuſſion of this will indeed ſoon bring us back | 
do a farther en of the antiquity of 


the marks, 


Now, upon this ſecond queſtioh, it may be 
obſerved generally, that the marks of the 
accents certainly repreſent that pronuncia- 
tion of the language, in the circumſtance 


of tone, which was in general uſe, at the - | 


time when they were invented. For to 


* purpoſe could any ſuch marks be inttru- 


D 2 | duced, 
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Uuced, but to exhibit to the eye certaln in- 
flexions bf the voice, certain parts of the 
ſound of the language, which were not ex- 
preſſed by the naked letters? And, in par- 
- ticular, it has been ſhewn, that in Strabo's 
time the accents were not _ written but 
ſounded, , 

As for the notion of thoſe, who, admitting 
a conſiderable antiquity of the accents, con- 
tend, that they were originally invented for 
ſome other purpoſe, than to expreſs the 
ſpeaking tones; it hardly deſerves a ſerious 
confutation. What was that other purpoſe? 
Was it, as fome have ſaid, to diſtinguiſh 
the metrical quantities of ſyllables? Quan- 
tity had its own marks; and the accents are 
never mentioned, by the writers upon quan- 
| tity, as applied to that uſe. Was it, as 
others have fancied, to expreſs muſical notes? 
The accents were inſufficient for this pur- 


' pole. They afforded indeed a general dif- 


tinction of acute and grave; but they repre- 
ſented not the degrees of acuteneſs and 
gravity. Add to this, that muſic, in the 
carlieſt times, had its own marks; a.ſyſtem 
of characters, formed from the letters of 
the alphabet, in which every particular note, 
in every one of the fifteen modes, and of the 
three 


I 


three genera, was expreſſed by its diltinct 


and proper ſign. The invention of this 
antient ſcore is aſcribed, by Ariſtides Quin- 


tilianus, to Pythagoras“; probably becauſe 


Pythagoras firſt ſet the example of forming 
ſymbols of muſical notes, by modifications 


of the alphabetical characters. And after- | 


wards, when the modes were multiplied, 
the additional ſymbols, which became ne- 


ceſſary, were ſtill formed upon the ſame 
principle. Thus he was juſtly reputed the 
- inventor of the whole ſyſtem. However 


that might be; theſe marks, which had no 
ſort of affinity with accents, were certainly 
tranſmitted from very early times. This is 
evident, from the manner in which the airs 
of the great moral compoſer, Damon, the 


friend and preceptor of Pericles, are men- 


tioned by Ariſtides Quin&tihanusF, as extant 
in his. time, and generally well underſtogd 
and admired. Accents, therefore, were not 
the marks either of quantity or of muſical 
tones; nor is there the leaſt reaſon to ſup- 
pole, they were ever applied to any other 


_ purpoſe, than to expreſs the tones of com- 


mon ſpeech, 


Ariſtid. Quin, apud Maſicos Veteres Meibomii, p. 26. 
_ + Ibid, p- 95. 
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But it is ſaid, that theſe marks were the 
invention of a late and barbarous age, when 
the true pronunciation of the language 
was forgotten; and that the ſyſtem of ac- 


centuation was framed by men ignorant of - 


the true rules of quantity. As to the late- 
neſs of the age of the invention, it appears 


with certainty to have been prior to the 


Chriſtian zra. Perhaps the Greek language 
had ſeen its beſt days, before the birth of 


Chriſt. But from that time to the very end 
of the fourth century, it ſubſiſted, not only 


asa living language, but in a good degree of 


purity in the writings of men of learning. 


We find it in great purity in what remains of 


the great work of Diodorus Siculus; in'the 


| 5 a 8 works of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis; in the 
4 A. L 2 periegeſis of Dionyſius the Geographer; in 


St. Luke, in Epictetus, in lian, in Lucian 


e buffoon, in Juſtin Martyr, in Theophilus 


of Antioch, in Athenagoras, in Origen, in 
Herodian the hiſtorian, in Gregory Nazian- 


zen, and in St. Chryſoſtom. And, although 
in different parts of this extenſive period, and 
even before it, writers may be found not diſ- 
tinguiſhed by any elegance of ſtyle and com- 


poſition; ſuch certainly were the great Poly- 


bius, Plutarch, Pauſanias, Plotinus; yet it 
| will 


$ - 
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will be difficult to diſcover, in the worſt and 2 / 


immediately before the birth of Chriſt were 


of the ſyſtem of accentuation were unſkilled \,\ / 


( 39 ) 


lateſt of them, any traces of the incurſions of 
barbariſm. Certainly, therefore, the times 


no times of barbariſm; nor can it be ſup - 
poſed, that, in ſo early a period, the true pro- 
nunciation of the Greek language could be 
loſt, For the aſſertion, that the inventors 


in the metrical quantities” of the language; \ 
we need only to look into the ſyſtem itfelf 
for the confutation of it. There we find, 
that quantity is the very foundation, on which 
it ſtands; quantity is the only circumſtance, 
which the moſt general rules, for the ſpecies 
or the ſcat of the accent, regard. So far as 
either is not determined by quantity, it js 
matter of mere uſage. And both the ſpecies ,, KU V AN 
and ſeat of the accent are perpetually chan- 
ged, in declinable words, according to the \ \ 
variations of quantity produced by the in. 
flexions. From theſe circumſtances, it 1s | 
evident, that the inventors of the rules of Wu: 
accent, whoever they were, and in what- 
ever times they lived, were critically ſkilled. 

in quantity, and well underſtood the relation 
between tone and time. 
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It might probably, therefore, be con- 
cluded, that the marks of the accents ex- 
hibit the true ſpeaking tones of the Greek 
language, upon the ſuppoſition, that they 
were introduced in no earlier an age, than 
that, which the teſtimoniesof Quin&tilianand 
Strabo point out, as the lateſt poſſible date of 


the invention, But we have great authority 


to claim for it a much higher antiquity. 
Euſtathivs, upon the word &ireag (II. B. 765.) 
mentions certain peculiarities of accentud- 
tion, belonging to the Attic dialet. Not 
that the Attic writers had a ſyſtem of their 
own, differing from the general ſyſtem in 
its fundamental rules. But their practice 
differed in ſome things, which were matters 
of mere cuſtom and uſage. Thus they cir- 
cumflexed the penult, in ſome words of three 
ſyllables, where the common practice was 
to give an acute accent upon the antepenult. 
And ſome words, which, according to the 
common uſage, were oxytons, the Attics 
paroxytoniſed. 

From this fact, recorded by Euſtathius, it 
ſeems a ſafe concluſion, that the marks of 


the accents were introduced in a very early. 


age, while the Greek language was ſubſiſting 
in its different dialects: conſequently, while 


it 


MY 5 
( 41 ) | 
it was both ſpoken, and written, in its purity. 


For without marks, how ſhould the diſ- 
tinction, between the circumflex and the 


acute accent, be preſerved? and how ſhould. 


the peculiarities of the Attic accentuation 
be at all remembered, when. that diale& 
was no longer ſpoken, if the antient writers 
had not expreſſed the ſinguſarities of their 
own way of pronouncing by marks in their 
writing? But, if the marks of accent were 
of ſo early a date, there ſeems little room 
to doubt, that they expreſs the true ping 
tones of the language. 
This concluſion from Euſtathius receives 
conſiderable confirmation, from a paſlage in 


the Cratylus; in which tone 1s mentioned, 


as a fundamental part of the Greek lan- 
guage: and the placing of the accent is 
made an eſſential branch of the proceſs, in 

the formation of compoſite words. It is 


are not ſuch, as immediately and neceſſarily 
refer to any marks of accent, but to the 


Aienc, from the two words, Ai. gies, the 
removal of the acute tone, from the middle 
{yllable of the compound word, is mentioned 
as no leſs neceſſary, than the expunction of 

the 


K 


true, that the words of Plato, in this paſſage, 


ſound. But in the formation of the word 


W 
N 
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the ſecond , in the word Ad. It ſhould 
ſeem, therefore, that, in the writing of the 
word, a mark of the tone was juſt as ne- 
ceſſary, as any of the alphabetical letters that 


compoſed it. For ſince the tone was an 


eſſential part of the word; the picture of 


the word to the eye muſt have been as im- 


perfect, without a mark of the tone, as the 
omiſſion of a letter, or a falſe-ſpelling, 
would have made it. So, in forming the 


word «v6punog, from the two, avabp7 oTWT ws, . 


it is the laſt ſtep in the buſineſs to barytoniſe 
the latter part of the word. The whole 
proceſs ſeems to have been this, | 
a vabpi omwnws 
He contemplates having ſeen” 
an excellent definition of man, the only 


animal who reaſons upon the 5 of his 
ſenſes. 


Firſt, Expunging the ſecond a in avabgrr, 
we ser 


Secondly, Take away the Attic reduplica- 
tion in . * we get | 


* 


600 


©. Thirdly, By a ſort of eraſis of the diph- 


thong u with the v, we get one word 
dub pmg. . 
Fourthly, Changing the « in the laſt ſyl- 


lable into o 


dy 


Fifthly, But then, to finiſh the word, the 
accents of its two conſtituent parts muſt be 


diſpoſed of. The firſt, a,, has a circum- 


flex upon its laſt ſyllable; and the ſecond, an 
acute upon the laſt ſyllable. Now, Plato ſays 


the end of the new word, that is, the two 


latter ſyllables*, muſt be grave: which 


is the ſame thing as to ſay, that the firſt 


ſyllable muſt be acute, dh %. Whence it 
appears by the way, that the word a»6pureg, 
in which the penult is long, was pronounced 
in Plato's time, as it was afterwards, with 
an acute accent upon the antepenult . 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the formation 
of the word avfpwrog is not given in this 
detail by Plato. It is only generally de- 
{cribed; accentuation, however, being made 
a neceſlary part of the buſineſs. It would 

* ele- 80 ro is uſed by Athenzur, Lib. IV. c. 13. 


for the laſt two ſyllables of a word of three ſyllables, 
II Vide Platonem Serrani, Tom, J. P- 399» 


certainly 
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certainly be too much to conclude from this 
paſſage of the Cratylus, taken by itſelf, that 


the Greek language was written with the 


accents, in the time of Plato; or that the 


pronunciation, at that time, was eſſentially 
the ſame, which the marks expreſs, It is 
brought forward only as preſumptive evi- 
dence. But, allowing it to be no more, we 
have to allege, in confirmation of it, the 
more explicit and the repeated mention of 
accents, which occurs in the writings of 
Ariſtotle, In his Poetics, he ſpeaks of acute- 


neſs, gravity, and that which is between the 
two, (the tone of the circumflex), as af- 
ſections of the firſt elements of ſpeech, (the 


ſounds of the Letters), diſtin& from length 
and brevity “. In his Rhetoric, he mentions 
the three accents, the acute, the grave, and 
the middle; and ſpeaks of attention to ac- 
cent, as a circumſtance of great importance 
to a juſt elocution T. And again, in the 
books upon ſophiſtical diſputation, he men- 
tions accent, as ſo eſſential a part of the 
Greek language, that plauſible ſophiſtical 
argument might often be raiſed upon a per- 
verſion of the accent of a ſingle word, and 


MN Cap, XX, | + Lib. III. cap. 
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could only be confuted by the correQion of 
KP, 7 
It muſt be confelled, however, this he 
makes à remark upon the nature of this 


ſpecies of ſophiſm, which turns upon the 


accent, from which it may ſeem to ſome a 
fair concluſion, that, of whatever importance 
tone might be in the ſound of the Greek 


language, the marks of accent were not in 


uſe, in writing, in the time of Ariſtotle. 
This at leaſt may ſeem the fair concluſion, 
if Ariſtotle's meaning be rightly explained 
by his commentator, Alexander Aphrodiſj- 
enſis. | Ariſtotle ſays, that this ſort of 
ſophiſm was not ſo eaſily formed in oral de- 
bate, as upon written words. The ground 
of the diſtinction Alexander Aphrodiſienſis 
thus explains: In oral debate the ſpeaker 


is tied to the accent, that he has once given; 


and cannot change the meaning of his terms 
upon lis antagoniſt, by removing the acute 
tone, from one ſyllable to another of any 
word.—But in writing, a word, that has 
no accent marked upon it, opens the 


door to this ſpecies of paralogiſm.” The 


greater facility therefore of this ſophiſm, in 
the opinion of this commentator, lay in this 


De Serin. Elench. Lib, I, e. 3. & Lib. XI. c. 3. 
circumſtance; 


('46 ) 
circumſtance; that the tones, neceſſarily given 
by the ſpeaker's voice, were not always ex- 
preſſed by marks in writing. But, allowing 

this to be the true ground of Ariſtotle's 


diſtinction, it is by no means a juſt inference, 


that the marks of accent were not known, 
or not for the moſt part uſed in writing, in 
his time. The moſt that could be inferred 


would be, that thoſe marks were not uni- 


verſally uſed in that time; that the language 
was ſometimes written without them. And 


the only neceſſary inference would be ſtill 


much leſs than this; namely, that a captious 
diſputant might, in writing, omit the ac- 
cent of a particular word, on purpoſe to 
leave himſelf an opening for quibbling upon 
his own expreſſions. But, in fact, Ariſtotle's 
diſtinction requires not the aſſumption, 


which his commentater makes, of a want 


of accents in writing, even upon the word, 


upon which the paralogiſm is raiſed. The 
diſtinction will hold good, without any ſuch 


ſuppoſition. For the caſe will ſtill be, that, 
in oral debate, the diſputant muſt abide 
by the accent, which he has once given. 
Whereas in arguing upon written words, 
he will always have it in his power to pretend, 
that the accent is miſplaced, by an error- of 

| the 
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the pen. And thus the ſenſe of a written 
ſentence may be rendered doubtful and am- 
biguous, by queſtioning the propriety of the 
« accentuation; of which we have ſeen a 
curious inſtance, in the controverſy about 
the deſtru&ion of Troy. | 
Alexander Aphrodiſtenſis illuſtrates this 
ſpecies of ſophiſm, by a well-choſen example 
of a law, in which the ſenſe depends entirely 
upon the accuracy of accentuation. Trap 
dur la ui, Gopaly dh hows The word u, 
with the acute accent upon the antepenult, 
is the neuter nominative plural, in appoſition 
with xęuo le. And the ſenſe is, If a cour- 
tezan wear golden trinkets, let them [ viz. her 
golden trinkets, ] be forfeited to the public 
uſe.“ But if the accent be advanced to 
the penult, the word, without any other 
change, becomes the feminine nominatives 
ſingular, and muſt be taken in appoſition 
with tra. And thus the ſenſe will be, H 
2 courtezan wear golden trinkets, let ber 
become public property.” This is a very 
notable inſtance of the political importance 
of accents, of written accents, in the Greek 
language. For if this law had been put in 
writing without any accent upon the word 
Huw, there would have been no means af 
5 | deciding 
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deciding between two conſtructions; either 
of which the words, in this ſtate, would 
equally have admitted: and it muſt have 
remained an. inexplicable doubt, whether 
the legiſlator meant, that the poo 


accent upon a ſingle word; what muſt have 
been the caſe, if the accents, in writings of 


importance, had been entirely omitted? This 


is an internal evidence of the antiquity of 


accents, drawn from the very nature of the 


thing; and furniſhes a ſort of proof, « 
priori, that the Greek language at no time 
could have been without them. But how- 


ever this may be, it is difficult not to 
draw the concluſion, from the paſſages that 


have been produced from the writings of 


Plato and Ariſtotle, (putting together what 
is ſuid by both of them), that accentuation, 
', as it ſtood in their time, was reduced to a 
very regular ſyſtem, and to the ſtricteſt rules. 
And it is no leſs difficult to conceive, that 
this could be done, without written cha- 


racters of tone, than that grammar could 
be carried to any good degree of "rs 


without an alphabet. 
| Not, 


| r woman 

ſhould only forfeit her trinkets, or become 
a public ſlave. If ſuch ambiguity and con- 
fuſion could ariſe, from the omiſſion of the 
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TREE: 
Not, however, to lay more ſtreſs, than it 
will fairly bear, upon a fort of evidence, 


which may not ſtrike the minds of all with 


equal force; we will recur to what ſeems to 
have been proved, by direct teſtimony, beyond 


any reaſonable doubt, (except any ſhall. 


ariſe from contrary teſtimonies equally di- 
rect), that, at ſome period before the ex- 
tinct ion of the different dialects, the marks 
of accent were in uſe, 


It might throw conſiderable light upon 
the queſtion of the age of the invention, if 
indeed the invention was not nearly coæval 
with the firſt writing of the language, could 
we aſcertain the exact epoch of that great 
change, when the different dialects gave 
way to the general prevalence, of what was 
called, the lingua communis. This is not 
eaſy to be ſettled with preciſion. It is the 
more difficult, by reaſon of an abſurd practice 
of tranſcribers, which ſeems to have been 
taken up early, of tranſlating the dialectic 
writers into the /ingua communis. Agathar- 
chides of Cnidos 1s mentioned by Photius, as 
an Attic writer. But in the extracts from his 
works, which Photius gives, little of the 
Attic diale& appears. It was not only, in 
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the making of extracts, that this liberty was 


taken, Entire works have undergone. the 


ſame tranſmutation. Archimedes wrote in 


the Doric dialect, in which many of his 
works are till extant; namely, the books 
upon Sphæroids, upon Spirals, upon the 


Centre of Gravity of Planes, the Pſatnmites, 


and the Quadrature of the Parabola. But 
his two molt celebrated works, which were 
probably the moſt generally read, his two 
books upon the Sphere and Cylinder, and 


his. Quadrature of the Circle, are in the 


lingua communis, His Commentator Eutocius, 
who lived about the end of the fifth century, 
and ſeems to have been a man of good taſte, 
as well as a conſiderable mathematician, 


_ complains, that, in his time, no MS. of theſe 


works was to be found, in which the genuine 
Doriſms of Archimedes were preſerved. 
The language of Herodotus himſelf was not 


left untouched. It was diveſted of many 


of its Ioniſms, until they were reſtored by 
Gronovius, from his Medicean MS. the only 


one perhaps in which they remain, in their 


native purity. The effect of this barbarous 
practice may have been to anticipate, in ap- 


pearance, the true æra of the exſtinction 


of the dialects. Since we cannot be ſure, 
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that ſome authors, whom we now read in 


the /ingua communis, might not have written 


in the proper dialects of their reſpective 
countries. In ZEneas's tactics, there ſeem 
to be few, if any, dialectic idioms. And 
yet Caſaubon, from many circumſtances of 
conſiderable weight, concludes, that the 
author, if not the very ſame perſon, could 


have been but a few years later than /Eneas 


the Arcadian, who was contemporary with 
Xenophon. 

However, it may, with great probability, 
be ſuppoſed, that the /mgua communis firſt 
came into general uſe, when the different 
ſtates of Greece became, as it were, one 


people, by falling under the dominion of 


the Romans. The battle of Cynoſcephalæ, 


at which Philip was defeated by Flaminius, 
and ſoon after which Greece was enſlaved 


by the Romans, under the pretence of being 
reſtored to liberty: this battle was fought, 


in the year before the vulgar æra of our 


Lord 197: and the city of Corinth was 


ſacked by Mummius, in the year before our 


Lord 146. The middle time between theſe 
two events may, with great probability, be 
aſſumed, as the epoch of the general intro- 
duction of the lingua communis. And ac- 
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cordingly, about that time Polybius flouriſh- 


ed; one of the firſt writers, among thoſe at 


leaſt that remain, that uſed that common 


language. Aneas cannot be reckoned in 


the number; for, either he was not of that 


great antiquity, which Caſaubon, not with- 
out weighty reaſon indeed, atcribes to him; 


or his work has been tranſlated. The intro- 


duction of the lingua communis Was un— 


doubtedly in itſelf a great alteration; and it 


led the way-to others. The utter extinction 


of the dialects was not, however, the imme- 
diate effect. For the Doric, in ſome places 
pure, in others with a mixture more or leſs 
of the Folic, was ſpoken, in the Pelopon- 


neſus, in the time of Strabo®, 

From this time, however, the dialects 
were probably little uſed in writing, though 
in the country itfelf, they continued for 
ſome time in vernacular uſe. The epoch, 
therefore, of the introduction of the /ingua 


communis, and that of the diſuſe of the dia- 


lects, may be conſidered as the fame. 
But if we place this great charge a hun- 
dred years carlicr, or a hundred years later, 


than the time we have aſſumed for it; our 
, concluſion, concerning the truth of the ex- 
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preſſion of the marks of accent, either way 
will, ſtand unthaken. If this change took 
place a hundred years ſooner, than we have 
ſuppoſed; then, the marks of the accents, 
which we have proved from Euſtathius to 
have been prior to it. muſt have been nearly, 


il not quite as old, as the time of Ariſtotle, 


If it took place a hundred years later, the 
Greek language ſubſiſted in its different dia- 
lets, and by conſequence was ſpoken in its 


purity, to the very time, which, from the 


direct evidence adduced from Quinctilian 


and Strabo, is the very lateft date, that can 


be affixed to the invention of the marks of 
the accents. And, either way, the notion, 


that theſe marks do not expreſs the true 


{peaking tones of the language, will be ab- 
ſurd. The marks were either of a very 
early age, which there is the greateſt reaſon 
to believe; or, if they were of a late one, 
ſtill the original pronunciation of the lan- 


' guage was tranſmitted down below the lateſt 


poſſible time of the invention. This would 
be the caſe, if the true pronunciation laſted 


only to the commencement of the vulgar zra. 


But it is evident from Euſtathius, that it was 
not loſt in the times of Adrian and Antoninus, 
What he ſays, in the place already cited, of 
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the common rules of accentuation, and of ths 
_ deviations of the Attics from thoſe rules, he 
gives upon the authority of three gramma- 
] rians of great name among the antients; 
| | Zlius Dionyſus, Herodian, and Ptolemy of 
Aſcalon. The age of the laſt is uncertain; 
but /Elius Dionyſus flouriſhed in the reign of 


ninus. They had all written largely upon 
the. Proſodies, and upon the peculiarities of 
72 Attic Proſodies. And it cannot be con- 
ceived, that theſe learned men ſhould; have 
| pretended to ſpecify the minute differences 
of pronunciation, in the different dialects, 


gone into oblivion. It ſeems indeed not im- 
- probable, that, upon the introduction of the 


of ſpeaking in ſome few words, and in ſome 


ſtrictly defined by the fundamental rules, in- 
ſenlibly crept in. But notwithſtanding theſe 
i con d rable corruptions, it may reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed, that the pronunciation of the 

Ireek language even in the time of Euſta— 


thirteenth century, much more nearly re- 
N ſembled 


Ta Adrian; and Herodian, in the reign of Anto- 


if the true pronunciation, in their time, was 
lingua communis, deviations from the old way 


| | few only; in words in which the accentua. | 
tion was, in jome meaſure, arbitrary, not 


thius, who flouriſhed in the beginning of the 
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ſembled the pronunciation of the beſt ages, 
than any thing we can ſubſtitute for it now; 
certainly much more than our barbarous re- 
citation of Greek with the Latin accent, and 
with the Latin corrupted by our bad way of 
ſounding it. Inſtead of diſcarding the ac- 


cents, weſhould endeavour to acquire the true | 


enunciation. But to return to the argument. 


The proof that we have adduced, that the 
marks of accent were the invention of an 
carlier age, than is generally imagined; and 
that, whatever the age of . the invention 


might be, the ſpeaking tones are truly re- 


preſented to the eye by theſe marks, ſeems in 
itſelf complete and ſatisfactory. But it may 
be proper to conſider the objeRtions brought 
on the other ſide. 

Theſe objections ſtand upon three different 
grounds. The firſt is a vague unwarranted 
aſſertion, which has already been abundantly 
refuted; that the marks of accents were 


brought into uſe in a very late age, and were 


the invention of men unacquainted with the 


true pronunciation, and ignorant of the 
rules of quantity. The ſecond is the ground 


of authorities; conſiſting in pretended teſ· 


timonies of reſpectable grammarians. And 
| E 4 | the 
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the third, is the ſuppoſed inconſiſtency of 
accent, according to the Greek ſyſtem, with 


the melody of verſe, and the rhythm of 


proſe, 


As for the authorities. that have been 


brought againſt the antiquity and the uſe of 
"accents, they will be found, upon examina- 


tion, to amount to nothing, Indeed they 
are but two; a pretended teſtimony of Dio— 
nyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, and an inference 


from Euſtathius, | 
- Dionyſins Halicarnaſſenſis, in the eleventh. 
ſection of his elegant treatiſe upon the ar- 


rangement of words, tow ards the end, un 
this paſſage “. 
« Elocution” he ſays, in proſe (be is 


s ſpeaking of what clocution in proſe ſhould 


© he), never violates the times either of a 
* noun or a verb, nor changes them. But 


* {uch as it receives the ſyllables from na- 
* ture, both the ſhort and the long, ſuch it 


„ preſerves them. Rhythm and muſic, on 


the contrary, change them, thortening 
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« and lengthening, at pleaſure; ſo that often 


they become the reverſe [of what they are 
naturally]. For muſical compeſition ad- 


« juſls not the times to the ſyllables, but the 


« ſyllables to the times.“ Upon this paſſage 
Upton, the learned editor, has this extra- 
ordinary note. In/igne teflimontum. Nihil 
ſane apertius dici poteſt contra receptam apud 
nos accentuum rationem, eorumque uſum, Eff 


autem ſuus ex his etiam (ſeu 1s potius guos 


veteres adhibuerunt) accentibus ſermont cantus, 


ſed paucts opinor notus,”” If the learned Upton 
be right in this remark, the controverſy is at 


an end, and accents are victorious. For if 
nothing more explicit can be ſaid againſt 
them, than is ſaid by Dionyſius in this paſ- 
ſage, nothing at all can be ſaid; for certainly 


nothing is ſaid here. The paſſage has no 
relation at all to accent; the ſubje& of 


which it treats, being not tone, but time. 
Dionyſius is ſpeaking of the indefinite liberty, 
taken by muſical compoſers, and occaſional- 
ly, in the exerciſe of the /icentia poetica, 
by verſifiers, with the natural quantity of 
ſyllables.” In the preceding paragraph, 
indeed, he ſpeaks of an equal liberty, that 
was taken, in muſical compoſition, with 


the accents of ſyllables. And in this paſſage 


we 


0 he SR MEI 

we ſhall find a very explicit teſtimony indeed, 
in favour of the reccived method of accents, 
and their uſe. Theſe are the two paſſages, 
which were mentioned above; the one as 
deciſive on the ſide of accents; the other, as 
alleged as an authority on the, other ſide, 
And this is the proper place to conſider 
them, as we propoſed, in connection. But 
for this purpoſe, it will be neceſſary to con- 
ſider them, both in reference to the par- 
ticular ſubject, to which they belong; and to 
ſtate the general ſcope of the argument, of 
which each makes a part. 


In the tenth ſection of this celebrated. 


tract, 1 % ouv0:.oew; evopa Tru, the author, 
having in the nine preceding ſections, gone 
through ſome preliminary matter, and 
ſlightly touched ſome collateral points, 
comes to enquire, what ſhould be the prin- 
cipal aim of any writer, who would arrange 
his words in the beſt manner, either in verſe 


or proſe; and he affirms, that ſweetneſs and 
beauty (I 16019 xa 79 xx) ſhould be his pri- 
mary objects. In what theſe two things differ, 


may be underſtood at once, and more readily 
than by any definition, by the examples; that 
the author gives of different ſtyles poſſeſſing 
the one or the other of theſe qualities ſeparate- 


ly, 
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ly, or both together. He mentions the dition 
of Thucydides, as poſſeſſing beauty without 


ſweetneſs; that of Xenophon, as poſſeſſing 


ſweetneſs without beauty; and the dition 
of Herodotus, as poſſeſſing both. Having 
thus ſettled what are the firſt objects of com- 
poſition, and explained the diſtinction be- 
tween the two; he proceeds in the eleventh 
ſection, (in which the two paſſages to be ex- 
. plained occur), to the queſtion, which is in- 
deed the immediate ſubject of the whole trea- 
tiſe; what thoſe things are, which produce 
ſweetneſs and beauty of dion, either in me- 
tre, in ſong, or in proſe. And theſe, he ſays, 
are four; Mh, a certain modulation of tone; 
Pulues, a certain modulation of quantity; Me- 
abo, change; and Hetze, fitneſs; which laſt 
is an adjunct of the former three. By change, 
is meant a change either of the tonic modu- 
lation, or of the rhythm. Of the tonic mo- 
dulation, when the notes are transferred from 


a lower to a higher octave, or the contrary. 


Of the rhythm, when one denomination, or - * 


arrangement of feet, is changed for another; 
as iambs for trochs, dactyls for cretics, the 


heroic for the proſodic or Ionic verſe. By 


fitneſs, is to be underſtood the ſuitableneſs, 
both of the tonic modulation and of the 


rhythm, 


— 
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thythm, to the ſubje& ; and the 9 of 
the change, in either of theſe, according to 
the changes in the ſentiment or-paſſion to be 
expreſled. 

That all the charms of elocution ariſe 
from theſe four things, daily experience, he 
fays, proves. In the fulleſt theatres a ge- 
neral diſpleaſure and diſguſt of the audience 
might be obſerved, if the moſt ſkilful mu- 
ſician chanced to ſtrike a ſingle note out of 
tune; or a favourite actor failed in the true 

quantity of a ſingle ſyllable; or the moſt 
admired dancer made a ſingle motion out of 
time. He concludes, therefore, that all 
mankind have a natural feeling of tone and 
time. Nor, ſays he, are they inſenſible to 
the graces of tranſition and fitneſs. For, 
whether in inſtrumental or vocal perform- 
arice, or in dancing, let the compoſition beever 
ſo ſweet, and the exccution ever ſo graceful, 
if ſeaſonable tranſitions are not made, or 
there be any deviation from fitneſs, the diſ- 
guſt is extreme, and whatever is not in har- 
mony with the ſubject is difpleaſing. 
Theſe examples, he ſays, taken from 
theatrical performances, are not foreign to 
his argument. For there is, he adds, a 


certain mulic even of political oratory 
which 


( 6 ) 
which differs from muſic properly ſo called, 
whether inſtrumental or vocal, in quantity 


only, not in quality, i. e. in degree, not in 


kind. For in this too, [in this muſic of 


oratory], the words receive tone, rhythm, 


change, and fitneſs. 

Then. he proceeds, to explain n more par- 
ticularly the difference between this muſic 
of the orator, and muſic ſtri&ly ſo called 
i. e. the difference between ſpeaking and 
ſinging. He mentions three remarkable 
circumſtances, in which it principally con- 
{iſts. The firſt is, that the tonic modula- 
tion of ſpeech is meaſured, upon the muſical 


ſcale, as nearly as poſſible by the ſingle 


interval of the diapente. For the ſpeaking 
note 1s never ſtretched to the acute, beyond 
three tones and a hemitone; nor is ſunk to 
the grave, more than this ſpace “. 

In this paſſage the Halicarnaſſian is not 
ſpeaking, as ſome have molt abſurdly fup- 
poſed, of any phyſical limitations of the 
powers of the human voice; as if the natural 


key of the voice of all human beings, ſa- 


vages, and civilized nations, men, women, 
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boys, and girls, lay between the ſame points 


upon the mulical ſcale;—a notion too pal- 
pably falſe, to deſerve contradiction, had it 
not been adopted by ſome, who have affect- 
ed to be learned upon this ſubject. But it is 
not leſs repugnant to common ſenſe, than 
it is inconſiſtent with the explicit doctrine 


of the antient writers upon harmony. It is 


indeed their general principle, that the ſing- 
ing powers, of any one voice, extend not 
beyond the double diapaſon, But ſo little 
did they conceive, that all voices lay within 
the ſame points of the ſcale, that Ariſtoxenus 
ſays*, that, by mixing the voices of both 


| ſexes, and of different ages, and by tuning 
inſtruments to the various pitches of theſe 


different voices, they could aſcend beyond 
three, or even four times, the diapaſon. 
For ſo great he reckoned the interval be- 
tween the loweſt man's, and the higheſt 


woman's, or boy's voice, But this relates 


to-the powers of the voice in ſong. The 
meaning of Dionyſius is, that any ſpeaker, 


who ſpeaks gracefully, never riſes more than 


three tones and a hemitone above the ordi- 
nary level of his own voice, nor ſinks lower 
beneath it. Different ſpeakers will ſpeak in 


* Ariſtoxen:s apud Muſicos Veteres Meibomii, p. 20. 
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very different keys. And it will not be ge- 
nerally true of two different ſpeakers, that the 
higheſtand the loweſt tones of * one will ne- 
ver be more than three tones and a half, above 


or below the ordinary key of the other. But it 
will be true of either, if he be a good ſpeaker, 
that the range of his voice, compared with 


itlelf at any one time, will be confined with- 
in theſe limits. This aſſertion, however, is 
to be underſtood of plain ſpeech only. It is 
not true of ſinging; nor is it true of imita- 


tive ſpeaking, on the ſtage. An actor, who 


has to expreſs any. ſudden emotion, or 


_ earneſt ſupplication, or acute diſtreſs, or 


intenſe pain, muſt often go greatly beyond 

the limits, within which the Halicarnaſhan 

circumſcribes the tones of the orator. __ 
To this obſervation upon the range of the 


voice in common ſpeaking, Dionyſius adds 


ſome general remarks upon accent; not en- 


tering into the detail of the rules of accent- 
- uation, but briefly mentioning ſome of the 


moſt general principles, which might be of 
uſe in a farther elucidation of the difference 
between the (peaking and the muſical tones; 
ſuch as thete; that every word muſt have 


one acute accent; that, in ſome caſes, the 
acute and the grave accents are blended 


upon 
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upon the ſame ſyllable, and by their union, 
form the circumflex; that when any one 
ſyllable of @ word has an acute accent, all 
the other ſyllables of the ſame word muſt be 
grave. - ** | 
He then obſerves, that muſic, inſtru- 
mental or vocal, is not confined in its tones 


within the narrow limits of the ſpeaker's , 


voice; but runs freely, and at large, to every 


part of the ſcale, and through the whole. 


It makes uſe, he ſays, of all the intervals: 
« beginning with the diapaſon, it goes through 
* the diapente, the diateſſaron, the ditone®, 


4 and the hemitone; and, as ſome think, can 


« ſenſibly expreſs even the Diëſis.“ This is 
one principal circumſtance, in which the 
plain ſpeech of oratory differs from ſong; 
that the lyric muſe has the free range of the 
whole ſcale, while the voice of the orator 


* X4roo muſt certainly be a falſe reading, in the text of 
Dionyſius, for Mross. The word Are, was not the name of 


any note, or of any interval, in the anticnt ſcale. The adjeRtive - 


Faro was added, as an epithet, to the names of ſome of the 
moveable ſounds, to diſtinguiſh thoſe of the Diatonic genus, from 
ſounds of the ſame name in the other genera, For inſtance, the 
Mart purer is one of the moveable ſounds. We have there- 
fore Mixer; plows ,masDi s jug w xgopalny,—and x. xa: d. 


plow Neg. But rover, or the double tone, was one of the 


enharmonic intervals; and of intervals only Dionyſius is 


* 


„ 
is confined, in the variation of its tones, within 


narrow limits, and to a ſingle interval. 
The next circumſtanee of difference, men- 


tioned by Dionyſius, is, that, in muſical 


compoſition, the words are made to conform 
to the notes, not the notes adapted to the 
words, That is to ſay, the muſical compo- 
ſer pays little or no attention*to the ſpeaking 
tones. He applies a high note to a ſyllable, 
which, in common ſpeech is low, and a low 
note to a high ſyllable; and, contrary to the 
general rules of accent, often makes. two 
adjoining ſyllables, in one and the fame 
word, acute. This, he ſays, might be proved 
by many inſtances; but particularly by tie 


airs of Euripides. Accordingly, he produces, 


as an inſtance, an air from the Oreſtes of 
Euripides; in which he ſhews, in what 
manner the muſical notes, as the words 
were ſet, differed from the accents, or ſpeak- 
ing tones, upon almoſt every ſyllable. This 
is the paſſage which has been mentioned, as 
attording the cleareſt evidence, that the 


marks of the accents were in uſe in the times 


of Dionyſius; that they then occupied the 
places aſſigned to them by the rules laid 
down by later grammarians; and, of con- 
ſequence, that theſe marks, ſo placed, are 

F | a true 
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a true repreſentation of the ſpeaking tones 
of the Greek language. 


Eiya, oi, A8uxov vos epCuan 
Tibetre, un Murr. | 
AmonpiCar' intia', du nota. 


Theſe are the words of the ſong. Dionyſius's 
remarks upon the muſic are theſe, _ 
The words Liſa, oz, Murer, were ſung 
« with a monotony, “although each of the 
„three words has grave accents and acute.“ 
« Again the word ap6van; [in the muſic] has 
« the third ſyllable homotonous with the 
« middle. Although it is impoſſible [in ſpeak- 
ing] that one word ſhould take two acute 
«accents. Of the word 747: the firſt ſylla- 
able is made graver [than it naturally is]; 
and the two following have an acute accent, 
« and the ſame ſound. The circumflexion in 
« the word xſvriire [in the muſical compoſi- 
« tion] is ſuppreſſed; for, the two ſyllables 
«are uttered with one and the ſame tone. 
« And the word AmnporoCa takes not the 
« acate accent, which properly belongs to 
« the middle ſyllable; but the tone of the 
« third deſcends upon the fourth ſyllable.” 
Now here it is to be obſerved, that Dio- 
nyſius ſpeaks of the three accents, the grave, 
the 


6 
the acute, and the circumflex. Any writer, 
who mentions the circumflex, muſt have 
been acquainted with the marks. For, the 
name of circumflex, megoTrwutry, Or weρhνð“Muc - 
pog, has no reference to any thing in the 
ſound, but to the figure of the mark. It is 
a circumſtance, in which the muſic, accor- 
ding to Dionyſus, differed from common 
ſpeech, that the three words c, orya, 
N,, Were ſounded in monotony. Since 
this was a circumſtance of difference, they 
were not ſounded in monotony in common 
ſpeech. Therefore, the three were not all 
oxytons; but one, or more of them, was 
either cirgumflexed, antecircumflexed, or a 
paroxyton. And this, as far as it goes, is 
conſiſtent with the preſent ſtate of the accents 
upon theſe words. The muſic gave the 
ſame tone to the laſt ſyllable, as to the pe- 
nult of the word ap6uays; which was a re» 


markable difference from common ſpcech; 


for this reaſon, that common ſpeech admits 
not two acute accents upon one word, It is 
evidently implied, in this remark, that the 
word epGuays, in common ſpeech, had, in 
the time of Dionyſius, as it now has, an acute 
accent upon the penult. The word urei]e 


had a circumflex, in ſome part of it, in com- 
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mon ſpeech. For, it was a peculiarity of-the 


- muſical compoſition, that it ſuppreſſed the 


cireumflexion. But it 1s contrary to the 
very nature of the circumflex, to fall upon 
any but a long ſyllable; and, in the word 
Aumeſſe, the only long ſyllable is the penult. 
Upon the penult, therefore, the word «JvTes/]s 
was circumflexcd, as it now is, in the time 


of Dionyſus. Again it appears, that ame- 


gba had an acute accent, in the time of 
Dionyſus, . as now, upon the antepenult. 
It is very cvident, that, in every one of theſe. 
inſtances, Dionyſus ſpeaks of the accent, as 
a ſound actually given by the ſpeaker's voice. 
For, beſides that when he ſpeaks of the 
ſweetneſs and the beauty of ſpeech, of which 
he makes accent an eſſentlal part, he always 
means the {ſweetneſs and the beauty of the 
ſound of ſpeech; what could be the altera- 
tion of found, that muſic. produced, by the 
liberties taken with the accents, if the accents 
were not ſounded in common ſpeech? In 
that caſe, there was' nothing in ſpeech to be 
the ſubject of alteration. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more certain, than the conclu- 
lion from this paſſage, that the marks of 
accent were in ule in the time of Dionyſius. 
Nothing more certain, than that thoſe 
marks 
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marks repreſented tones of the voice, or 


ſounds of common ſpeech. Nothing more 


probable than the concluſion,” from the in- 
ſtances given from Dionyſius, that the fſyſ- 


tem of accentuation was the ſame, in his 


time, which is laid down in later writers, 
Nothing more probable, than that the ac- 
cents, placed according to the rules of that 
ſyſtem, expreſs the true ſpeaking tones of 
the Greek language. Dionyſius proceeds to 


remark, in the {ſubſequent paragraph (which 


has already been produced) a. third cir» 
cumſtance of difference, between muſic and 
common ſpeech; namely, that muſic takes 
the ſame liberty with quantity, as with tone. 
But this paflage, which has no relation at 
all to the ſubject of accents, cannot invali+ 
date the concluſion we have drawn from the 
preceding paragraph. 

The teſtimony of the Halicarnaſſian turns 
out to be the very reverſe, of what was 
ſuppoſed. The other authority, brought 
againſt the accents, is nothing more than 
an inference from the paſſage of Euſtathius 
before cited. A concluſion has been drawn 
from that paſſage, that the antient Attic 
writers had a ſyſtem of accentuation, eſſen- 
tially different from that of the later gram- 

F 3 marians. 


by 
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marians. But this is much more, than any 
thing ſaid by Euſtathius will warrant. Eu- 
ſtathius mentions ſome particular inſtances, 
in which the practice of the antient At- 
tic writers, in things not neceſſarily deter. 


mined by the principles of any ſyſtem, 


differed from the common practice. He 
ſays nothing of any ſyſtem of accentuation, 
among thoſe writers, differing from the 
common ſyſtem ; and the inſtances he gives 
of their deviation, from the common prac- 
tice, lead to no ſuch concluſion; but ra- 
ther go to prove, that their principles were 

the ſame with thoſe, on which the common 
ſyſtem ſtands, 

The fact is, that the firſt principles of 
accentuation, on which the whole ſyſtem of 
the Greek writers was founded, regarded 
quantity, and nothing elſe. But theſe fun- 
damental rules left much undecided. There 
was nothing in the nature of quantity to de- 
termine, in any caſe, that the laſt ſyllable, 
in a word of more ſyllables than one, ſhould 
take the acute accent, or that it ſhould not. 
When the laſt ſyllable of a word of many 
ſyllables was ſhort, there was nothing in 
the fundamental rules, or in the nature of 
things, to determine, on which ſyllable, of 

| | the 


n 

the laſt three, the acute accent ſhould be laid. 
Grammarjans, naturally deſirous of finding 
ſome rule to direct them, in the writing of 
the language, in caſes which the general 
principles of accentuation left thus unde- 
cided ; betook themſelves to a diligent and 
critical obſervation of the practice of the 
beſt writers; endeavouring to connect the 
place of the accent, not otherwiſe deter- 
mined, with the figure and the ſpecies of 
words, and the manner of their formation, 
For, it was natural to ſuppoſe that, in words 
of the ſame figure, of the ſame ſpecies, and 
formed from their primitives, or ſimples, by 
a like proceſs of derivation or compoſition, 
there would be ſome uniformity of accen- 
tuation. Hence aroſe a great number of ſe- 
condary rules; which had little connection 
with firſt principles, having no reference to 
quantity, but to the figures and ſpecies of 
words, and to the manner of their forma- 
tions. Theſe rules, like all formed from 
mere induction, were ſimply declarative of 
the fact, without referring to any cauſe or 
principle, that, in ſuch a caſe, ſo the prac- 
tice ſtands. And, as rules of mere uſage 
and cuſtom muſt ever be, they were liable 
to many exceptions. The Attic dialect, in 

| F 4 | par- 
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particular, according to Euſtathius, abound- 
ed in ſuch exceptions; but this was no con- 
tradiction to the general rules, of which 
5 | theſe, ſecondary rules made no ellential 
4K | part, 

' = Thus it was one of theſe ſecondary rules, 
as we learn from this paſſage of Euſtatlüus, 
that compoſite adjectives, ending in e 
'0ming from neuter ſubſtantives, of two ſyl- 


on, Homer was cenſured by ſome critics, of 
10 late age, for his manner of accenting the 
ord oufſeage For, according to this rule, it 
1 be edta;, not, as we have it in Ho- 
"mer, efirec;, But Euſtathius defends Ho- 
. 1 s accentuation of the word, by what he 
ad learned, from Alius Dionyſius, of the 
0 of the Attic writers; namely, that 

they made the compoſites of «eg an excep- 

tion to this general rule; for they ſaid d, 


ig nouncing thele words with the ſame tone as 
% weyirns, And, following the analogy of 
7 thoſe words, Homer ſaid or; Euſtathius 
ſays, that there werg other inſtances, in 
which the Attics differed from the common 


uſage. vor my ſaid Tgo7 ov, hot car 3 | 


irelueg, 


ables, in -«;, ſhould have the acute accent 
upon the final ſyllable. And, for this rea- 


pi ru, willirys (not 9% ie. hilde, &c.) Pro- 


( 93 ). 


£70405, not $T01jacs 3 dH, not 70¹⁰8; eue, 
not ng. Again, though it was a general 
rule, that derivatives of three terminations, 
ending in pec, pa, -pov, muſt be oxytong; 
the Attics made ſome ſuch proparoxytons; 
for they {aid q, 0-905» tubes. ; It is 
to be obferved, that in all theſe inſtances, 
the Attics, though they deviated from the 
ſecondary rule, the rule. of uſage, 257% 4% 


to the fundamental rules. For, when th 
barytonized the compounds of -do ending 1 
=, ſuch as Aru, &c. they placed the acute 


accent upon the penult, the laſt ſyllable being 


lang. Again, when in the proparoxytons mo 
iroqueg, def, &c. they advanced the; acute . . | 


accent from the antepenult to the penult; K 
they changed it into a circumflex, in con- - 0. 
formity to the fundamental rules; the penult 3 
being long, and the laſt ſyllable ſhort. When 

they made proparoxytons of the words G. 
Auges, &c. no fundamental rule was violated; 
for the laſt ſyllable of theſe words being ſhort, 
the fundamental rules allowed of the placing 
of the acute accent upon the antepenult. 

In one claſs of words, indeed, which. is 
not mentioned by Euſtathius, the Attics 
may ſeem to have deviated from the funda- 
mental rules; namely, in poly{yllables 1n -«w5, « 

and 
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and -iw, of their own proper declenſion, 


was made from the common terminations in 
eg, log, and -e; — as from M.vixaeg, Me- 


whe;; and in the neuter di and ĩuſtor, for 
vale and ivſuor, In theſe words, they retain 
the acute accent upon what ſeems the ante- 
penult, notwithſtanding the laſt ſyllable is 


5 Me , the vowels « and w, became, in ſound, one 

ſyllable. Thus the ſyllable, which, with 
the common termination, was the antepe- 
nult, became the penult of the. Attic word; 
and it was perfectly conſiſtent with the ge- 


accent. Thus it appears, that the peculi- 
arities of the Attic writers conſiſted not in 
deviations from the fundamental principles, 
but from thoſe ſecondary rules of mere 
uſage, with which other writers occaſionally, 
though leſs frequently, made free. 

It is of ſome importance to obſerve, that 
thoſe grammarians, who cenſured Homer's 
accentuation of the word cw, who muſt 


| 2 1 ; 2 Et FA Herodian, 
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and ſome others. Their termination in % 


„Ng; from dvdſaing, avdſuug; from tulueg, 


1 ; F 72 e long. But the truth is, that theſe termina+ 
44 tions, ts and -es, by a ſynecphoneſis of 


n fn. 1 - a a —_ 1 . rn — i OE 


neral rules, that it ſhould bear an acute 


themſelves have been older, or, at leaſt, - 
not younger, than Alius Dionyſus, and 


Do — — > Mm So _ wa wo. A 


Homer, were known in his time. 


( 75 ) 


Herodian, who defended him, muſt have 
conceived, that this peculiarity of accent 
came from Homer himſelf, Had they 
conſidered it only as the error of a tran- 
ſeriber; they would not have criticiſed the 
author, but they would have amended the 
writing. Theſe grammarians, themſelves 
earlier than the times of Adrian, muſt have 


conceived, that their language was written 4 HE 


with accents, in the very earlieſt ages of 
writing; and that the rules of accentuation, 
for the violation of which they cenſured 


So much for the argument, againſt the re- 
ceived accentuation of the Greek language, 
from authorities; which turns out to be 
ſomewhat leis than nothing; the authorities 
being all brought over to the other ſide. No 
' objection, therefore, now remains, but the 
ſuppoſed inconſiſtency of accent with quan- 
tity; which latter is ſuppoſed to be of the 
greater importance of the two, in the recita- 
tion either of verſe or proſe. This obje&ion 
ſtands merely upon the vice of our pronun- 
ciation. The accents, as we give them, 
both in the Greek and in the Latin language, 
generally . and ſometimes utterly de- 

ſtroy, 
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ſtroy, the melody of verſe, and the rhythm 
of proſe. But this certainly was not the 
effect of the accents, in the mouths of the 
antionts. With them zvαν⁰νjiͥ ꝓêm and tpluia, 
the one depending upon tone, the other upon 
time, were equally eſſential to the {weetneſs 
and beauty of the ſound of ſpeech, whether 
metrical or proſaic. They had ſome way, 
therefore, of giving accent, ſo as to be not 
_ deſtructive of quantity, but ſubſervient to it, 
And, if this way of ſpeaking could be reco- 
vered, we ſhould probably come very near 
to the true pronunciation of the Greck and 
Latin languages. The caſe is by no means 
deſperate. T'wo things only ſeem to be re- 
quiſite: firſt, to give every one of the vowels, 
and of the diphthongs, its true power, in its 
proper place: and, ſecondly, to pay a criti- 
cal attention to the effect of the fundamental 
rules of accent, upon the tones of words in 
connet{ton ; a point which, perhaps, has ne- 
ver yet been ſufficiently conſidered. Before 
we enter upon the explanation of it, we muſt 
deſcribe, at ſome length, the powers of the 
ſeveral vowels, and diphthongs, and point 
out the uſual errors of our pronunciation. 


1. & This vowel, in the Latin language, 
has two diſtinct powers, according as it is 


* Jong | 
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long or ſhort. In the Greek, it has three; 
two long, and one ſhort. Its ſhort power, in 
both languages, is that of the Engliſh a in 
the words hat, bat, carry, cabbage. Of its 
two long powers, in the Greek language, 
one was full, broad, and open, like that of 
a in the Engliſh words, all, Ball, call, &c. / 4 
The other is that of the French a, according = - 
to the polite pronunciation, which is that 9 
of a in the Englith words, father, part, graſs. ; | 
This ſeems to have been the only long power 4 | 
of this vowel in the Latin language. Arif- | 
tides Quinctilianus“ deſcribes this power 
of , as a mean between its own full tound, 
and the ſound of the y. And this is a moſt 
juſt deſcription of it. The ſound of y was 
that of @ in the word hate. Let any one 
give thoſe three ſounds of the Engliſh @ 
ſucceſſively /ace, aſs, all), he will find that, 1 
having given the firſt ſound, he opens his 1 
month wider to give the ſecond, and wider 9 
ſtill to give the third. And this is the only 4 
difference. The ſecond, therefore, is a 
mean between the two extremes. Fo) 
Ariſtides Quifictilianus obſerves, that this ? 
affinity between the e and the 3, appearing - 
in this middle power of a, gave occaſion 
* Ariſtid, Qui, apud Muficos Veteres Meibomii, p. 92. 
both 
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both to the 7s. of y into a, in the Doric 
dialect, which delighted in ſtrong maſeu- 
line ſounds; and to the contrary change of 
« into y by the Ionians, who more affected 
a ſoftened pronunciation. Hence it ſeems 
at leaſt a very probable concluſion, that it 
was the narrower long a, which the lonians 
changed into 3; and into which, , on the 
contrary, was changed by the Dorians. 
And, if this may be aſſumed as a true prin- 
ciple, it will afford a rule for chooſing, in 
molt caſes, with tolerable certainty, between 
the two powers of the long «. Obſerve in 
what caſes generally, and in what words in 
particular, the long a is changed into the 
by the Ionic diale&t. Every long a, which 
undergoes this change, ſhould be pronoun- 
ced with the narrower ſound. But every 
long a, which the Ionic diale& leaves un- 
changed, carried the full broad power in the 

other dialects. 
I ue ſame predilection for the ſtrong maſ- 
culine ſounds, which led the Dorians to 
change the y into the narrower long a, 
would lead them to change the narrow long 
« into the broad. And that preference of 
the ſofter ſounds, which led the Ionians to 
* the narrow long a into y, would lead 

them 


( 79 ) 
them to change the ſound of the broad long 


« into that of the narrow. And thus the 
broad ſound would be expelled from their 
diale&t. And, ſince the Ionic dialect was an 
offspring of the Attic; it ſeems highly proba- 
ble, that the Attics were very ſparing in the 
broad ſound ; which was almoſt confined to 
the Doric and Xolic dialects, and to poetry. 
It ſeems to be the caſe, in all languages, that 


as the people, who uſe them, grow polite 
and refined, the broad ſound of the à is re- 


duced. At this day it is but little heard, in 
the French and Italian languages, as they 
are ſpoken by ſcholars and people of condi- 
tion. That this broad ſound of the à was 
indeed the broadeſt, and moſt maſculine, of 
all ſounds, as it is deſcribed to be by Dio» 
nyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, appears from the fre- 
quent change of „ into « in the Doric dia- 
let. Ta Nu οαν ano Onan, they certainly 
pronounced taun liparaun apo Thabaun. 

We generally pronounce this vowel long, 
both in Latin and in Greek, but with a 


power, which never belongs to. it in either 


language; namely, with the power of the 
Engliſh a, in the words, hate, late, date; 
which is the true power of the Greek 3. A 
final a, or à in Latin, ſome pronounce ſhort, 


ſome 


EW. 3 
ſome long. But note met u diſtinction in 
Latin between the ſhort a, of the nomina- 
tive caſes, and the long a, of the ablatiyve 
1 og in the fir(t declenſion. | 


4. 8. This vowel is naturally ſhort, but 
capable of being lengthened by poſition. 
Its natural power is that of the Engliſh e, 
ir the words merry, cherry, bed, belly. 


3. 1. This vowel is naturally long; and 
its true power is that of the French e ouverte, 
or of the letter a in the Engliſh words bare 

p late, date. 

The Latin language 10 only the letter e to 
expreſs the ſounds both of « and y. We gene- 
rally pronounce « (and the Latin e) long; 
and never give the any other power, than 
that of the double ee Engliſh, which never 
ONT to it. 


4+. + This vowel has wo powers; a ſhort, 
and a long. Its ſhort power is that 
of the letter i, in the Engliſh words, bit, 
bit, kick, lick. Its long power is that of 
the French 1, hardly diſtinguiſhable from 
the power of the double ee, in the words, 
beer, fleer. When we mean to make it 

n 185 e 
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long, we give it the power of the letter i, in 

the Engliſh word bite; which never CT 

to it, 

The ſhort powers of the e and. he's 1, in 

the antient languages, were ſometimes hard- 
ly to be diſtinguiſhed by the ear. Hence the 

Latins at firſt wrote Menerva for Minerva; 

lever for levir ; mageſter for magiſter ; which 

accounts for the tranſmutation of the Greek 

diphthongs, PT and en, into & and æ, in 

Latin, | 


* 


F. 6. This vowel is naturally ſhort, but 
capable of being lengthened by poſition. Its 
natural ſhort power is that of o, in the 
Engliſh words, conſequence, comedy, common. 


6. v. This vowel has two powers; a long, 
and a ſhort. Its ſhort power is that of «, 
in the Engliſh words, hut, cut, cuddle, puds 
dle. Its long power is that of the ſame 
| letter, in the Engliſh words, muſe, excuſe, | 
* reſuſe. We often give it the true ſhort. 
5 power; but, when we mean to make it 
* long, we give it the power of the French 
f diphthong, ov. In the antient languages, 
; | there ſeems to have been the ſame affinity 
: „Quin. Lib. I. cap. g. oy ; 

8 Ds between 


666 
between the ſhort powers of the o and , as 
thoſe of the e and i. Hence the Latins at 
firſt wrote Hecoba for Hecuba; Pulyxena for 
Polyxena; and dederont for dederunt . 


7. „. This . is naturally long. Its 
power is that of the letter o, in the Englith 
words, more, pore, glory, Auer. | | 


The diphthongs ov, «, have the powers 
of the French diphthongs ou, eu, reſpec- 
tively. The diphthong” «- has the power 
of the letter 7, in the Engliſh word, ite. 

The diphthong av (au in Latin) has the 
power of the French diphthong au. The 
powers of the diphthongs a, o, when they 
were long, were very nearly, if not exactly, 
what we u generally give them, When ſhort, 
it is probable, they were giyen with a ſound, 
not exactly the ſame, but barely diſtinguiſh- 
able from that of the able vowel, he 


f | The powers of the e have been 
N matter of much diſpute, among modern 
x grammarians; and it muſt be confeſſed, they 
L agaare a ſubje& of ſome uncertainty, Some 
2 have imagined, that the ſound of the diph- 


9 Quinctil. Lib. I. cap. 5. 
thong 
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thong differed not ſenſibly from the ſimple 
ſound of one or other of the two vowels, of 
which it was compounded ; and, that this 
was particularly: the caſe, in the diphthongs 
a, «4, and . The truth ſeems to be, that, 
in a diphthong, the ſound of the two vowels 
was not heard apart, as in ow. For then 

each vowel made a ſyllable by itfelf, and 

there was no diphthong. In a diphthong, 

therefore, the ſound was as much one, as 
the ſound of a ſingle vowel. But yet, that 
one ſound was not the ſound of any, one of 
the ſimple vowels. The contrary opinion 
ſeems to be a miſtake, ariſing out of this 

circumſtance. There were. originally two 
combinations of the vowel 7, with the vowels 


ö a, e, or o, preceding. In the one, it formed a 

, diphthong. In the other, the vowel ; had 

? merely the effect of lengthening the power 

R of the preceding vowel, without at all 
mixing ſound with it. In Greek, after the 
introduction of the ſmall characters, and q 

n | 
the long vowels; this , which had only 4 

n 

145 lengthening power, was removed from the 

1 ſide of the preceding vowel, and marked by 

% a point under it; and ſo became the 7ota 


 ſubſeript ; thus—4 for -Al, -y for -E1, -@ for Mi 
O. Before this diſtinction was introduced, 
8 G 2 it 
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it muſt often have been doubtful, whether 


the 1 in Al, -EI, or -Ol, was only a mark 


of length of the preceding vowel, or the 
latter half of a diphthong. And thence it 


might become a practice, with inaccurate 


ſpeakers, or readers, to confound the ſound 
of theſe diphthongs with that of the ſimple 

vowels a, t, . But, whenever the , keeps 
its place, at the ſide of any one of theſe 
vowels, in the ſmall character; the two 
form a diphthong, to be pronounced ac- 


_ cording to the rules we have laid down; and 


not as the ſimple vowel. Were it otherwiſe, 


hy was not the annexed to theſe letters, 
in all caſes turned into the rota ſubſcript ? 


Originally, there was certainly but one way 
of writing the dative ſingular, and the no- 
minative plural, of nouns in -c, of the third 
declenſion; namely, with the termination 
%, EKTONOI, for inſtance, was both the 


dative ſingular, and nominative plural of 
EEKFONOE. But, in a more improved ſtate 


of the Greek orthography, the dative ſin- 
gular was written ix»; but the nominative 
plural continued ixſovw Whereas, if the 


| ſound of theſe two caſes had been as much 
the ſame, as the more antient way of 


writing; the more antient way of writing 
ſhould 
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| ſhould have been changed in neither, or the 
new way in both adopted. But the new 
way of writing being adopted in one caſe, 
while, in the other, the old way was retain- 
| ed; the concluſion ſeems certain, that the 
ſounds were different; the one properly ex- 
preſſed by the diphthong; the other, by: * 
long power of the ſimple vowel. 

It is admitted, however, that the Ay 
of the diphthongs a. and e, when ſhort, not 
by poetical licence, but by uſe, (as they 
were whenever they were final, except in 
optative moods, in adverbs, and in contract - 
ed and in circumflexed ſyllables), was but 
barely diſtinguiſhable from that of the ſimple 
vowel . That there muſt have been a dif- 
ference, between the long and the ſhort ſound, 
is ſelf-evident, That the ſhort ſound was 
ſuch as has been deſcribed, a paſſage, in 
Ariſtides Quin&tilianus®, corrupt indeed, and 
inexplicable without conjectural emenda- 
on, affords, not certain proof, but a very 
probable argument. Speaking of the reci- 
procal tranſmutations of the vowels « and y 
into each other, in the Doric and Ionic dia- 
les, he ſays —4 & lag, T0 grptor Lrogthnopirg rd 
&, uaſſapigiſal wpos r 1. © The Tonic, avoiding 

» Ariflid, Quint. apud Muſicos Veteres Meibowii, Þ 9% - +} 
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the ſtrong ſound of the a, deſcends to 3.“ 
Then he adds, as we now read him, 79 & N 
uu igt ca T0 νν e, wi wpotipiſar To d Tor 6porev 
1x0v di , ai re Ty as dipboyſe, yoeape- 
| ui % rd a, in eA@xigov ncht. This paſ- 
ſage is certainly unintelligible, as it ſtands. 
The following emendation may perhaps 
ſcem plauſible—rg&70 ds Inav jaly & 10, 2 To 
whales, ww; roco. To 3% I Tov 0pa040y 1X0, 
iu οονẽ 74 E i. 6x] lain* % d Tp &. 3906s, dia te 
& tyſpa@opive, im A i ¹ẽꝑçRRꝓ But this, 
* (namely y) is feminine for the moſt part, 
* as has been ſaid before. The letter ex- 
* hibits a ſound, which would reſemble the 
9, if [e] could be prolonged, But, in the 
% diphthong as, it is rendered in ſome very 
«+ ſma}l degree maſculine, by the power of 
the @ written in the diphthong®.”” The 
paſſage, if theſe corrections be admitted, 
deſcribes a power of the diphthong ai, in 
which the, was the predominant. ſound, - 
The made a part of the written character, 
but had no other effe&t upon the ſound, 
than to give ſonmte ſmall degree of ſtrength 
0 the C which it poſſeſſed not naturally, 


* Meibon ius prapoted the change of 2d, into wo, at the 
beginning of the firk clauſe, and to iofert 1 between N and 70% 
in * ſecond. But he though of no farther alteration, 


The 
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The ſound of the, therefore, thus modihed, 
was not quite the ſame with that of the 
ſimple vowel, and yet the difference was 
very ſmall. For the ſtrength added to it 


was the leaſt poſſible. The diphthong 4 


therefore, had a power little different from 


that of the vowel . And, by analogy, the ſame 


thing may be concluded of the. dipthong e. 


ut the reaſon of the thing requires, that this 


power ſhould be aſcribed to theſe two diph- 
thongs, only in. their thort ſtate. It muſt be 


added, that, in the long ſound of the diph- 
thong a it muſt have been the narrow 
ſound of the long a, that was blended with 


the ſound. of . For a ſound, compounded 


of the broad ſound of à with , would not 


Per 1 


ſenſibly differ from the long ſound of the 


diphthong e. 


Thoſe, who, without diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the long and the ſhort powers, con- 


tend, that the diphthongs « and « had inva- 
riably the ſound of ſimple vowels; the diph- 
thong as, that of «; and , that of .; rely 


chiefly for proof of the aſſertion, with re- 


| ſpect to the diphthong a, upon a remark of 


Euſtathius's upon the ſecond line of the firſt 
lad : | 
G 4 © 


( 88 ) 
Ovi i paves Ax an wn. 


Euſtathius obſerves, that Homer was very 
ſparing in the uſe of that play, upon corre- 
ſponding ſounds, in which ſome delighted. 
Otherwiſe he had a fine opportunity of 
playing off the trick, in this line; where he 
might have written, Axaiog di xs. In 
which caſe «xe would have echoed to Axaſoig. 
Thence they conclude, that · x and · xa. were 
the ſame ſounds. But the ſimilarity of 
ſound, of which Euſtathius ſpeaks, muſt 
depend entirely upon «x-, the firſt ſyllable 
of both words, For, « was ſhort, and a. 
long. And a ſhort and a long ſound could 
never be the ſame, It is true, a ſyllable, in 
which the vowel was ſhort, might be length- 
enced, without any change in the power of 
the vowel, by the mere eſſect of the conſo- 
nants following the vowel. But this is not 
the caſe in this inſtance, For the diphthong 
al, in the word Axa, is followed by no con- 
ſonant ; and yet, being long, could be long 
only by its own ſound, which was neceſſa- 
rily different, therefore, from that of . | 
For proof of the aſſertion with reſpe& to 
. the diphthong e, they appeal to no leſs au- 
. thority, than that of Thucydides ; who, 
| % men- 


( %9 ). 
mentioning an oracular verſe, which, upon 


the breaking out of the plague of Athens, 
was applied to that calamity: 

"HZu Awgiazo; Won juog % Noyucg ape ala, 

ſays, as they interpret him, that it was dif. 
puted, whether this verſe related to a peſti- 
lence, ortoafamine. Whence they conclude, 
that Xo and x muſt have been words 
of the ſame ſound, and, of conſequence, 
that the ſound of „ and : was the ſame. 
But the words of Thucydides, rightly inter- 
preted, warrant the "contrary concluſion. . 
Thucydides ſays, that, upon the appear- 
* ance of the plague, people recollected 
that verſe, which, the old men ſaid, their 
« forefathers had been uſed to ſing, But 
„then it became a diſpute, whether the 
« word in the verſe had been pronounced * Mow 
* wes Or Amor, peſtilence or famine, by the 
« antients [manawr, men of the former ge- 
« neration].” The diſpute was not about 
the interpretation of a word, to the ear 
confeſſedly the ſame; but which of two 
words had been in the mouths of their fore- 
fathers, when they repeated this verſe. And 

* Eybrilo pls & this Tor; argue wi honudr defeat bs 19 iu bud 
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this ſuppoſes, that the words were diſtin&. 
And this is confirmed by what he adds, 
that the event naturally led them to give 
« jt in favour of Nude, as the word that 
« had been uttered [ipjoda;]. But I ſup- 


_ * poſe,” ſays he, © if another Dorian war 
n ſhould at any time break out, and a fa- 


mine ſhould happen, they will then, pro- 
„ bably, ſing it in that manner [#rug ge- 
%;“ i. e. with the word auc;, not with 


' Azquig, Had the diſpute, been about the in- 


terpretation of the word, Thucydides would 


have ſaid, they will interpret it in that man- 


ner. But when he ſays, they will Ing it 
in that manner, it is manifeſtly implied, 


that N, and au; were different ſounds, 


For had the ſounds been perfectly the ſame, 
the manner of ſinging could not be different. 
And, if the ſounds of theſe words were dif- 


| ferent, „ and muſt have had different 
ſounds; for theſe are the only characters, in 


which the two words differ. 


That the diphthongs «, en, had not the 


ſound of either of the ſimple vowels «, e, as 


ſome have imagined, appears from the 
reaſon, which Euſtathius aſſigns for the an- 
tient names of theſe vowels; which names 

. were 
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were u and ov. © It is to be obſerved,” he 

ſays, that the antients called the letter , «7; 

« adding an iota to it, that, by the length 

„of the diphthong, they might be able to 

_ «« circumflex this letter, as well as the 
„others. And the like they do with the 

%% micron; for that too, for the ſame rea- 

« ſon, they call ed“. The diphthongs, 

therefore, « and ov, had each a ſound; which 

was capable of the circumflex ; of which the / 

ſounds of the ſimple vowels-e, and e, were 

_ incapable. The ſounds, therefore, we 5 
different. | 

| And it ſcems almoſt oqually evident, that | 
25 the ſounds of theſe two diphthongs muſt 
| have been different from thoſe of the other 
| ſimple vowels, and v, which entered into 
the compoſition. For, if it may ſeem 

| ſtrange (as indeed it may), that a compound 
ſound ſhould be uſed as the name of a ſim- 
| ple vowel, which was the caſe while theſe 
diphthongs were the names of ſimplo vowels; 

it would be much more ſtrange, if one 


f ſimple ſound had been made to ſtand for the 

5 name of another. And yet this would have 
e been the caſe, had the diphthongs « and ov, 

i which were the antient names of the vowels 

4 „ Euſtath, in Il, E. ſub initio, | 

> 1 and 
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eando, os the TR ſound of the vowels. 
Hem 
Some inconveniences, probably, that were 
faund to ariſe, from giving ſimple ſounds 
the names of compounds, gave occaſion. to 
the more artificial nomenclature of later 
grammarians. In which the names of e 
p/ilon and u'pfilon, impoſed on : and u, afford 
another preſumptive argument of the dit- 
| ference between the power of ſimple vowels 
and diphthongs. For theſe names ſeem to 
point out the nudity of theſe elements, taken 
by themſelves, uncloathed with any ad- 
ventitious ſound, as a circumſtance of the 
firſt importance, Whereas, it was a cir- 
cumſtance of no importance at all, if any 
diphthong gave the mere ſound of theſe 
vowels, pure and unadulterated. The epi- 
thet Ihen, upon that ſuppoſition, had no 
| meaning. 
It is contended, boweres, that Euſtathius 
affords inconteſtable proof, that the ſound 
ol the diphthong « differed not from that of 
the ſimple vowel , in his note upon the 
406th verſe of the firſt Iliad, In which he 
alleges line 274, 


ANN iir bi 8 v dhe, im crelbec hat Suse, 


(003; 
as exhibiting an inſtance of a perfect re- 
echoing of ſound, in the words wier and 
elbe Which he certainly mentions as a 
 wepynrg wen Tavopuves, But it is moſt 


manifeſt, that this entire identity of ſound 
could only obtain in the two latter ſyllables, 
«beobe and -brolar; where the parecheſis 
would indeed be very complete. For, the 
diphthong as, in the infinitive mood, being 
ſhort, would differ little in ſound from the 
ſimple ſhort 1; and, of conſequence, very 


little from the ſimple 2. But the ſound of 


w- and wa- could never be the ſame. For, 
in wibeols is ſhort, and « in big is long; 
though the poſition of the vowel, in one 
word, and the diphthong, in the other, is 
exactly the ſame; the vowel and the diph- 


thong being both followed, in their reſpective 


words, by the ſame conſonant, 9. Neither the 


brevity, therefore, of the one, nor the length 


of the other, was the effect of poſition ; 
but was ſhort by uſe, and « long by nature. 


The ſounds, therefore, were certainly dif- 


ferent. 


Again the ſound of the diphthong w was 
certainly different from that either of the 
ſimple u, or of the ſimple 2. For, Euſtathius 


informs 


7 
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„ 
informs us, that it was for the ſake of eu- 
phony, that this diphthong was often- 
changed into u, and ſometimes into *. A 
change, therefore, was made in the ſound, 
by thoſe tranſmutations, or no euphony 


could have been produced. The commuted 


TAs therefore, were different, 
15 


Upon the ele it ſeems indiſpttable; 


that every diphthong had its proper ſound, 


different from that of any of the ſimple 
vowels ; though, in the caſe of diphthongs, 
having by uſe a ſhort, power, the difference 
became evaneſcent. Every vowel too had 
its proper power, diſtin from the proper 
power of any other' vowel. And yet, part- 
ly by the caprice of cuſtom, partly by the 
inaccuracy of vernacular pronunciation, the 
differences were, in many particular in- 
ſtances, confounded, It ſhould feem, from 
Euſtathius , that the diphthong « wWas 


ſometimes hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from », 


or ai from . And that j and were ſome» 
times confounded. The moſt extraordinary 


tautophony, which he mentions, is that of 
the vowels and v, in the proper names of 


» Euſtath, in Od. A. . 1. A. 466 
| the 


* 
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the goddefles, las and Hen. It muſt be ob- 


ſerved, however, that, upon this ſubject 


of the powers of the vowels and diphthongs, 
Euſtathius is not entitled to the ſame degree 
of credit, when he ſpeaks upon his own 


bare authority, as when he reports to us the 


deciſions of the antient grammarians. Up- 
on the ſubje& of pronunciation, when he 


' ſpeaks without the antients for his guides, he 


might often be deceived by the bad habits 
of his own times: in which a vile iotaciſn 
had gained conſiderable ground, which at 
laſt reduced almoſt all the vowels, but par- 
ticularly the , to the ſhort power of the . 
But no two ſounds could be more different 
and diftin&t, than the proper ſounds of 
theſe two vowels, before the Greeks loſt 
their gennine pronunciation. This is ma- 
nifeſt, beyond all doubt, from the very ac». 


curate and philoſophical expoſition of the - 
powers of the ſeven vowels, which Diony- 
ſius Halicarnaſſenſis has given in the 14th 


ſection wy: Tubes. And that the difference 
between y and , marked in this deſcription, 
ſubſiſted in its full force in later times, in 
the times of Ariſtides Quinctilianus, appears 
from the compariſon made by that author, 


which we have mentioned above, between 


the 


(96) 
the powers of y and a. It may ſcem, too, that 
Euſtathius is to be underſtood, not of a 
general identity of the powers of the vowels 
and diphthongs, which he compares ; but of 
tautophonies in the particular inſtances of 
thofe words only, which he mentions. The 
modern, however, if he can aſcertain the 
proper powers of the ſeveral vowels. and 


diphthongs, muſt keep to the general rule; 


for, the arbitrary deviations of cuſtom, in 
the preſent ſtate of the language, are irreco- 


verably loſt, 


When once the habit is acquired of giving 


the vowels their proper powers, in every ſi- 


tuation; the next thing, to which we ſhould . 


attend, in the recitation of Greek, is the 
effect of the fundamental rules of accent 


upon the tones of words in connection; 


; which we take to have been ſuch, that the 
'tone was not, in all caſes, without excep- 


tion, to be given upon the ſyllable, upon 
which the accent (i. e. the mark) was placed, 
which, with few exceptions, was that on 


which the tone was ſounded in the ſolitary 


word. 
It is very certain, that the tones of words, 


in connection, were not always the ſame 


with 


(993: 


with the tones of the ſolitary words. The | 


difference is remarkable, in the caſe of oxy- 
tons; which, except in particular ſituations, 
where their connection with other words 
is interrupted, entirely loſt the acute accent, 
and were ſpoken with a perfect monotony 
from beginning to end ; though many of 
them conſiſted of many ſyllables. Many of 
the fourteen. atonous monoſyllables acquired 
tone, in certain ſituations. It was in con- 
ſequence of certain definite ſituations, that 


the enclitics loſt their own tones, and affect- 


ed the tones of the w ord next preceding. 
The oxyton ig became a paroxyton, in cer- 
tain ſituations ; and the {ame thing happened 
to moſt of the oxytonous prepolitions, All, 
theſe are inſtances of the effect of the con. 
nection of words in ſentences, what Lat- 
caris calls the ovwinue, to change, what may 
be called, the natural tone, that i is, the tone 
of the ſolitary Nord. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that, in ' theſe caſes, 
the change of the tone was always indicated, 
by a correſponding alteration, or removal, 
of the mark; which may ſeem an argument, 
that no change of tone ever took place, with- 
out a correſponding change, or removal, of 
the accent, But it is to be obſerved, that 
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1 
the words, in which the accent was removed, 
or changed, to indicate a change of tone, 


were few in number. The ſituations, in 


which the change took place, were few and 
definite; and the words, ſuch only, as con- 
ſiſted of not mofe than two ſyllables. And 
the change, in theſe circumſtances, aroſe 
not from any thing in the theory of tone and 


of accentuation itſelf, which required it, but 


was matter of mere uſage. No inconve- 


nience, therefore, aroſe, in theſe caſes, from 


the change, or removal, of the mark. The 


'  fituation, of the accent in the ſolitary word 


(which was alſo its ſituation in all but theſe 


definite arrangements), would eaſily be re- 
membered, And had the accent not been 
changed or altered, there had been nothing 
to admoniſh the reader of the change, that 
he was to make in the tone of his voice, but 
his own memory of an arbitrary rule; which 
muſt always be, in a great degree, precarious, 
But the changes, which we ſuppoſe to have 
been produced, in the tones of words in 
connection, from the very nature of tone, 
and the theory of accentuation, were inci- 


dent to all words, in which the quantity of 


the laſt ſyllable was liable to be changed by 


poſition. An alteration of the accentual} 
5 FE mark, 


| mark, in every ſuch caſe, would have lung 


. r „ ee 
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duced great confuſion and uncertainty about 
the accentuation of the ſolitary word; efpe- 


cially, as the change, in theſe caſes, aroſe 


from theory, and the collocation of the 


accent, in the ſolitary word, was very often 


a matter of uſage. The accent, therefore, 
in theſe caſes, was very properly ſuffered to 
remain unaltered. And from this no in- 
convenience followed. For, as the change 
of tone was required in theſe. caſes, by the 


rules of accent; the place and ſpecies of the 


tone was as clearly marked to the reader, by 
the accentuation of the ſolitary word, as it 
would have been, had the accent been 
changed, or removed, to expreſs what may 
be called the ſpecific tone of the individual 


connection. If it ſhould be aſked, what 


proof we have, that the ſpecies or place of 
the tone was ever changed, when we find 
no change of the written accent, the 
anſwer is plain; that the changes of tone, 
for which we contend, are nothing more than 
ſo many applications of the fundamental 
rules of accent ; which were violated, if ſuch 
changes, in the caſes we have ſuppoſed, 
did not take place. And we may add, that 
we have, in confirmation of our opinion, 


H 2 that 
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that they did take place, the analogy of 
the Latin practice, and the authority of 
Quinctilian. „It happens,” ſays Quincti- 
lian, “that the ſtructure of the verſe alters 
« the accent. As, 


« Pecudes pictæque volucres, 


for I muſt read volucres, with an acute 
© tone upon the middle ſyllable. Becauſe 
« though it is ſhort by nature, yet by poſi- 
tion it is long; that it may not make an 
- a» « Jamb, which the heroic verſe admits not. 
„ But theſe [words] taken ſeparately muſt 
„ not deviate from our rule. Otherwiſe, it 
„ cuſtom ſhould prevail, the antient rule of 
. * ſpeech will be aboliſhed,” The. rule of 
which he ſpeaks, is the rule of accentuation, 
which he delivers in the next following ſen- 
tence. The cuſtom” is the cuſtom, which 
began to be introduced in his time, of giving 
an acute, accent upon the laſt ſyllable of 
certain words, He adds, “the obſervance 
« of this (i. e. the antient rule of ſpeaking) 
« is more difficult among the Greeks, becauſe 
« they have various ways of ſpeaking, which 
« they call Dialects;“ and becauſe © what is 
% ſometimes vicious, upon other occaſions is 
right.“ Here we are informed, by Quincti- 
3 4 lian, 
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lian, that, in the Latin language, the ſtrue- 


ture of a verſe would, by the effect of ar- 
rangement and connection, modify the tones 
of words, and make them, in a certain caſe, 
different from the tones of the ſolitary word. 
And he aſſerts, that this difference, between 
the tones of the connected and the ſolitary 
word, was a matter of much more difficulty, 
becauſe it was much more frequent, in the 
Greek, than in the Latin language. Indeed, 
if the Latin ſyſtem of accentuation had any 
advantage over the Greek, it conſiſted in 
this ſingle circumſtance ; that any difference 
of tone, between the ſolitary and the con- 
nected word, took place only in poetry; 
and in that, only in a ſingle caſe; namely, 
when the penultima of a word, of more 
than two ſyllables, was lengthened by the 
poetical licence. This advantage is greatly 
overbalanced by many diſadvantages, on the 
ſide of the Latin ſyſtem. But to dwell upon 
theſe would be beſide our preſent purpoſe. 
It is ſufficient, that we have ſhewn, that in 
advancing, what certainly will ſeem a novel 
notion, that the tones of words in the Greek 
language were frequently modified and al- 
tered by their relative ſituations ; and that a 
critical attention to theſe alterations made 
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2 chief part of the difficulty of ſpeaking 
the language with propriety ; we only re- 
aſſert, for the firſt time, perhaps, ſince the 
revival of letters, what was aſſerted by 
Quinctilian, at a time when the Greek was a 
living language, and the true pronunciation 
of it, if in ſome few circumſtances depraved, 
was upon the whole preſerved. We now, in 
place of any farther argument, will ſubjoin 
an enumeration of the changes, which we 
conceive the tones of connected words to 
have undergone; which will at the ſame 
time ſerve for illuſtration and proof of what 
has been advanced, and for a rule of pH 
punciation, 


The final ſyllable of every verſe being 
long by poſition (with the exception, in- 
deed, of the verſes of the lyric poets), if 
the laſt word of a verſe be a proparoxyton, 
the acute tone muſt be given on the penult, | 
'Thus, in the verſe, 


obne i he Axcioi AN 8 


the laſt word, ib, is to be pronounced TIO 
Becauſe the acute accent cannot fall upon 


the 


(10g ) 
the antepenult of any word, when the laſt 
 Hllable is long, 


II, 
If the laſt word of a verſe be an anticir- 
cumflexed word, the ſimple acute tone muſt 
be given on the penult, Thus, in the verſe, 


Maus d «ds D Ilnaniadiu AN., 
the word, Ayy@-, muſt be pronounced Axi- 
9. For the penult cannot take a circum- 


flex, when the laſt {yllable of the word i is 2 
leg ſyllable, 


1 | 
If, in any part of a verſe, the laſt ſyllable 


of a proparoxyton be lengthened by poſi- 
tion; the acute tone muſt be given . the 
PR. Thus, in the verſe, 


Nc ia ilar d' o yipuy 2 emriidilo ae: 
the word, idr, ſhould be pronounced 48. 


0s ty. 


1v. 2 

If, in any part of a verſe, the laſt ſyllable 
of an anticircumflexed word be lengthened 
by poſition ; the ſimple acute tone, inſtead 
H 4 :: of 
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of the circumflex, muſt be given upon the 
penult.. Thus, in the verſe, - 
Ne uc 10 0x47%pov 10 p89 grole QUANG % Leue. 
the word, ub, muſt be pronounced *in 
770. 


V. 

The Greek poets had a licence unknown 
to the Latins. Poſition not only lengthened 
ſhort vowels ; but occaſionally it ſhortened 
long vowels, and diphthongs. When the fi- 
nal vowel, or diphthong, of a circumflexed 
word is thortened by poſition ; the word be- 
comes, in that particular circumſtance, oxy- 
tonous. For it is not only againſt rule, 
but impoſſible in the nature of things, that 
a ſhort y able ſhould receive the circumflex. 
Thus, in the verſe, 

Mcoonyug yaing 11 8 gart eee, 

9 II. E. 769. 
the word, dd, muſt be pronounced with 
the monotony of an oxyton, pare, 

So again in the verie, 


©4079 10 GAGAT bp Eier. d. de, 
II. L. 149. 
the word «aig muſt be pronounced as an 
OXY ton, « G NG At as 
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VI. 
If the final long vowel, or diphthong, of 
a paroxyton be ſhortened by poſition; the 
| ſengthened, ſound of the circumflex muſt be 
given in full ſtrength upon the OE TG 
in the verſe, 


AN ra , wp9)i]uy0a i idrowes vv weg, 
| II. T. 112. 


the word, dix. ſhould be pronounced 
Tpo|s)ux0au, | 


VII. 


If a paroxyton, terminating in a ſhort 


vowel, ſuffers an eliſion of the final vowel 
before the initial vowel of the next word, 
the acute accent keeps its place; but what 
is left of the word, muſt be pronounced as 
an oxyton ; the penult, by the eliſion, being 
the final ſyllable of all that is left of the 


word, Ss hus, in this verle, 


H u di vd Toi x wlove pang! ina, 


the mutilated word, haps 5 muſt be pronounced | 


bl. 
vin. 


* 3 * | 
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It a proparoxyton ſuffer the like eliſion, 
/ and the penult be a ſhort ſyllable ; the acute 
/ accent on the antepenult muſt take the! 
' lengtbened ſound of the circumflex. Thus, 
in the verſe, 05 
\ Algoopas u ijprio pivey Wop ie = annoy 
ex ſhould be ſounded iz), 


44 


15 IX. / 
When the cæſura of a verſe falls upon the | 
final ſyllable of an oxyton, the acute accent a 
ſhould be given upan that ſyllable. For, the n 
_ c#ſura breaks the connection (the owinua) 
as effectually as a ſtop. This always gives 
the verſe a grand and lofty ſound, if the 
_c#ſura be of the firſt or third ſpecies, falling n 
upon a long ſyllable after the ſecond or f 
third foot. If the cæſura be of the ſecond 4 
ſpecies, falling upon a troch after the ſe- 5 
cond foat, the ſound is leſs maſculine, but t 
not diſpleaſing. 1 hee | ; - 
Minw den Nut | Dalles Agate. · 1 
Nes and eIhaſdr dei raxin | diciſo qi Neck K 


aur 


| _ (v20752) 
Ad No xeyyr | wid] aplupion %. 
T's yay in} ger Nur dea | Buh. "Hg, 
My ot, lor, xolayow tyw | mad moi uU 


T heſe are noble ſpecimens of the firſt ſort, 
Of the ſecond are theſe ; 


Eke; J dp cies; | in dhus xuouinon 
' Apraiſes naja Iupdr, | d roc ailabior Wes > 


An inſtance of the cæſura of the fourth ſpe» 

cies, namely, that which falls upon a troch 
| after the third foot, it is believed, occurs 
11 in Homer, 


1 

When a paroxyton has a vowel, long by 
nature, in the laſt ſyllable, and a vowel, 
ſhort by nature, in the penult, without any 
conſonant between the two; it ſometimes 
happens, though not always, nor even for 
the moſt part, but ſometimes it happens, 
that the two ſyllables are made one, by a 
ſynecphoneſis of the two vowels. In this 
_ caſe, the acute tone is to be thrown back 
upon the preceding ſyllable. Thu, in the 
verſe, © > pes, 
ner 


( 188 
Xvi au 0K] pw 3, lalrode waillas Axa. 
| | II. A. 15. 
the two laſt ſyllables of the paroxyton, x gurl, 
namely, e- and , become one; and, what 
ſeems extraordinary, a ſhort one, by a 
ſynecphoneſis of the vowels, « and For 
thus the verſe is ſcanned; 


Xpboic '4- | va oxyn- I%s xai't- | nrootro | 
Welas A- NAG: 


or forming the middle ſyllable of a dactyl. 
The word, cue“, therefore, in this place, 
muſt be. ſounded xpvorw. Again, in the 
verle, | | 


"Agv oh d; lev uno | Jupopaipien, | 
IL 2. 220 


we have two paroxytons, Jnizey and Yuuopar- 


clan, in each of which the two final ſylla- 
bles are made one, by a ſynecphoneſis of the 
vowels; „ o, in the former; «, , in the 
latter. Theſe two words, therefore, mould 
be ſounded diu and Jupogaigtur, * 


It might ſeem, at firſt ſight, that, in theſe 
caſes, the acute accent upon the ſhort 
vowel, with the grave upon the long, 
ſhould be turned, by the ſy necphoneſis, in- 

| | to 
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to a circumflex. - And this was Dr. Clarke's 
opinion; for he ſays, that the word dune 
{uy was pronounced Juuopaighy, But he is 
miſtaken. This was, indeed, the practice of 
the Romans, in their recitation of Greek, 
in the time of Quinctilian. But Quinctilian 
cenſures it, as a bad practice, and an inno- 
vation. For he ſays, that, when he was a 
young man, the pronunciation of the very 
learned old men was Arge, not Arge. 
And Quinctilian's judgement is confirmed 
by the inſtance of the word Xevrrw, in which 
the ſyllable -ew, being ſhortened by poſition, 
cannot receive the tone of the circumflex. 


It is to be obſerved, that Dr, Clarke, and. - - 
many very learned grammarians, have ima- _ 
gined, that the rules of accent, reſpecting the 


quantity of the final ſyllable; were to be un- 
derſtood as reſpecting only the natural quan- 
tity of the vowel of that ſyllable. And that, 


notwithſtanding thoſe rules, the acute tone 


might be given upon the antepenult, if the 


ſinal ſyllable was long only by poſition: and 


that the circumflex might be given upon 
the penult, if the vowel of the laſt ſyllable, 
being ſhort by nature or by uſe, was length- 
ened only by poſition. Of which the words 


aunag , 


( 10') 
alat, yoing, xaraipob, are given as inſtances, 
Writers, upon the ſubject of accent, had very 
generally alleged thoſe words, as exceptions 
to that general rule, which excludes the cir- 
cumflex from the penult, when the laſt ſyl- 
lable is long. Dr. Clarke contends, that 
theſe words are injudiciouſly made excep- 
tions; becauſe the rule, as he would have it, 
regards only the natural length of the final 
vowel ; and, in theſe words, the final vowel 
is lengthened only by poſition. See Dr. 
Clarke, ad I. B. 267. If Ds. Clarke's diſ- 
tinction be admiſſible,” with reſpect to the 

| marks; it is abſolutely falſe, if it be extended 
to the tones expreſſed by thoſe marks. Falſe, 
becauſe it is contrary, not only to poſitive 
rules, but to the nature of things, on which 

thoſe primary rules were founded. It is im- 
poſſible to give the time and the tone of the 

eircumflex on the penult, without either 
ſhortening the ſound of the final ſyllable, or 

ſounding the two, as diſtin monoſyllables. 

The tone of the circumflex, therefore, muſt 
not be given on the penult, when the final 
ſyllable | is long, whether its length be inhe- 
rent in the nature of the vowel, or merely 
incidental, ariſing from poſition, For to 
| ſhorten 


@ = = 


* 
o 


* hd „ 


| The words, therefore, aba, point, xo, 


(an } 
ſhorten a ſound; which ought to be long, 
whatever the reaſon of the length may be, 
muſt be a vicious pronunciation. So it is 
impoſſible to give the tone of the acute ac- 
cent upon the antepenult, without a ten- 
dency to ſhorten the final ſyllable. The 
tone of the acute accent, therefore, muſt not 


be given upon the antepenult, when the final 


ſyllable is long, whatever be the cauſe of the 
length, whether nature or poſition. A diſ- 


tinction, however, is to be made between 
thoſe poſitions, which neceſſarily lengthen 


an ambiguous vowel (ſuch is its poſition be- 
fore two mutes) and thoſe poſitions, which 
render it only capable of being lengthened, 
at the pleaſure of the poet. This is the 
ſituation of the vowels a, :, and v, before F. 
The terminations, therefore, at, , and 
vs, were, in many words, ſhort by uſe, 
And when they are ſo, the penult, if long, 


if it take any accent, muſt take the circum- 


flex, And the effect of the circumflex muſt 
be given on the penult, except in thoſe 


' caſes, where the final ſyllable is lengthened 
by the poet, or by being placed next before 


another word beginning with a conſonant. 


to 


1 
% 
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to which others might be added, are indeed, 


as Dr. Clarke obſerves, no exceptions to the 


general rule; but not for the reaſon he aſ- 
ſigns. They are not exceptions, becauſe 


they take the circumflex upon the penult 
regularly, by virtue of the general rule, the 


final ſyllable being ſhort by uſe, and length- 
ened only occaſionally by the, poets. . Dr. 
Clarke's notion, that the length of the final 
ſyllable was regarded only when it was na- 
tural to the vowel, not when it was produ- 


ced by poſition, is not at all confirmed by his 


examples of z6» ov, '0izov pu, For, in theſe 


examples, the vowel in the final ſyllable. of 
elne being ſhort by nature, the mark of the 
circumflex remains upon the firſt ſyllable, 


_ notwithſtanding that the ſhort vowel is 


lengthened by poſition ; becauſe the posi- 
tion, in this inſtance, is not the poſition of 


the vowel in the word itſelf, but with rela- 


tion to another word; a circumſtance, which 
the | general rule cquld not embrace, To 


the rule forbidding the acute accent upon 


the antepenult, when the final {ſyllable is 


long, it is doubted whether a ſingle excep- 
tion is to be found; unleſs it be of certain 


words in the Attic declenſion, which right- 


ly conſidered are no exceptions, and of 
words, 


K. 

words, in u which the vowel of the final pla- 
ble, being ſhort by nature or by uſe, is 
lengthened by its poſition, not in the word 
itſelf, but with reſpect to the word, that 
happens to follow it. And theſe are no ex- 
ceptions ; ſuch poſitions being no part of 
the object of the general rule. The general 
rules of accents regard only the tones of 
the ſolitary word: and theſe tones, from 
the yery nature of tone and time, are often 
modified and changed, in various ways, by 
the relative ſituations of words in ſentences, 
And hence arife the differences between the 
conſtant tones of the ſolitary word, and its 
occaſional tones in particular connections, 
ſtated in the nine rules which we have laid 
down. 

Theſe differences and dete are of 
principal importance in the recitation of 
poetry; but they are, perhaps, not entirely 
to be neglected in proſe; if we would pre- 
ſerve the rhythm of the periods, of which, 
the orators were ſo ſtudious. The laſt ſyl- 
lable of a ſentence, like the laſt ſyllable of 
an hexameter verſe, is long by poſition; and 
for the ſame reaſon. The firſt rule, there- 
fore, and the ſecond, obtained, perhaps, 
WY" in verſe and proſe. The third and the 
I fourth 


5 
* a at A OOO " 


| ED © 
fourth rule alſo ; the ſeventh and the eighth, 
might obtain, in ſome degree, in proſe ; but 
would, for the moſt part, be neglected in 
the middle parts of a period, where they 
would be of very little importance. The 
fifth and ſixth rules obtain in verſe only. 
For in proſe, a vowel and a diphthong, 
long by nature, is in no circumſtances ſhort- 
ened. Tne 1oth rule muſt have obtained 
in proſe, if the concurrent vowels were 
pronounced with a ſynecphoneſis, But this, 


perhaps, was pretty much at the diſcretion | 

of rhe ſpeaker, If he gave the vowels ſepa- 

- | rately, the rule had no place. In the dif- 5 

{ ference, which we have endeavourcd to eſta- c 
| | bpblich between the accent of the ſolitary 
wo * word, and the tones of connection, the diſ- 
! tinction lay, as we conceive, ſo often men— 
tioned by the antient grammarians, and fo 


little underſtood by later critics, between 

| accent and modulation. Accent marked the 
£4 tone of the ſolitary word. Modulation was 

| the effec of accent upon words in connection, 

| | 


1 For the farther illuſtration of our ſcheme 
1; Sl of pronunciation, the reader is preſented 
| with forty lines of Homer, in two columns. 
„ The column to the left gives the words with 
3 their 


— 


, % 
* 


6 


their proper accents, as they ſtand in the 


beſt editions. In the adjacent column on 
the right, the marks of the accent are chan- 
ged, and tranſpoſed, to exhibit the actual 
tones of the words, in their reſpective 
places, according to thoſe changes and mo- 
difications, which their relative ſituations, 


according to our theory, muſt produce, 


This is given merely as a praxis upon our 
rules of recitation ; not as.a method of pla- 
cing the accents in writing, or printing, 
which we would recommend. The written 
or printed accents ought to follow the gene- 


ral rule, not the incidental peculiarities of 


arrangement, 
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II. L. Lin. 138, 


ec db fuwnjoara, rd tran vlog loco 
Tal gpiÞbiio”, nyo: xaoiſnityo: Auſſnũda · 
"Yutis j:y ddr Jakdoong wptcr x ο 
Dudu 1 v d Na woilpeg, 
Kal of war dyepedear . d I' i pore ONvuror 
EM wap "HF aigov xAuſGJoy, aix' ih, 
"4 I NE? tures TEN pet werf uu. 
Nc Ia al & vo xn0pe S] us ar dura 
H & ar OvAupronts Yea Ori, up 
N, Ag PiAw w N, tw xe deln. 
T A ap” OνννννÜMÖ ig Pipor* avlcg AN 
Oo to iy ann] u "Exlopos dv3poÞdvoio 
Sed yoiſis, Mag Te % 'EXjor ov i,. 
Oudi xe TldrgorxAtv wp xmmurdes Ax 
Ex f ile ao vi Segel oi AN 
Adrig tyep dj why tye xig;ov eig Ts & mmol, 
 *Exftop Ts Thpichanio malig. Choy? e aAxY, 
Tots ui py putrimio he worm oker Serld¹hð EN 
FAxiperrt Au, u be T pwer oy oudxhe* 
Tele de dd AleuJes, Sg inrupuiver onxny 
Ned dneguÞinMtar d & tumioy αννν wenodbug, 
Aer imaikuorxs role pov, d? die 
Trout phy la N emiowd' N yaGto mopmaov. 
Ns & and ci uri doi olthunce Wai] 


Io 


c 4 


II. Z. Lin. 138. 


"Ng dpa Sconſeu , Wav vpalirih vies tolo 

Kal gpepνj anigor xnaotyniryr: h la · 

TA U d Tore Ge e ime = 

O i erg anov 3, Jui alpos, 

Kel oi wa dyopeioon's iy N pep O-. 

Eu op Heaiger MuM, a ib , r 

ud {pd deu x\orel v traH¹νναniiſa 

dc Aab af q ns xhpea Yordooyg a Riga, 
'H & abr Ovauprone Yea Oirig cpyveonica 

"Hig, oper OD wad! xAvre mixes de 

Tur u d OνννÜ)nð des Piper abraip *Axouet 

Oeoreo io ddd] vÞ' Ex obe oa vIpoPovolo 

®evyd!]ig, mas 76 % EnAjoTo)]oy lui 

Ou u Thatrporey ep i0rvj jules A % 

"Ex Hedeper vixuv, Yipamrol] AN 

A®Ty y dn tov ye x{xov Net's Te % immoiy 

"Exfwp Te Thuc pore achig, S e Arty, 

Tele u pv puer/m100s woody NeiGs H, u Exp ; 

EXxepiveu prjucterg, Ei Tpwerow 0jpoxtat 

Tet; 3? di Alanſes, Supa beriet day, = 

Nexpy dneguÞingar & & tumor anxt werobug, 

AMor raf t vl jdbov, de diu]e 

Trcbo xs H iN d Nν,mi˖ molprigy, 

Q Nan owpalog dr Mi ailwyn ud ia. 3 

13 Hare 


* 


T in ) | 


Tloywivig de plye wr 01) dile ha 


„ 2 10% U AU d %% Ali. vo g | 


"ExJope LI pia fal d dnd verge bi di go ai. 


K wiv Upvroy T5, % demo- oje dog, 


Ei p1 Illu wedivipos wic" Ibig 

"Arſincg I Su a Onipume dubH id hal, 
Koc Ads, du te iv wwpo yer u un How 
'Ayxk 9 igapuivy emec cp ce po 


Opto, Thien, was exmeryAirer' du 


Tlerpor ito imo uuvoy, & tic FUNon ig du 
"Egnxs u vv oN a\niAus Mixer iy, 
Ol A apuvopurret vexuey wept rehucirog, 


FF, Oi d: tolo co hau wor! I ut u co 
Todes uu. panga d Goldie; Fxltop 


Exile pion nÞouAns Si Huh diu e | 
IIitas ave} o x2Momeaoy Tape dg do epi, 


1 | 
Ho veg a yperunu ju wn Noble | ; | 
"Ng pe 109 8x uo deu Alaijs ropuget | £1 
"ExJope: Tiprepuldyy ad verge gel Ec he. 
Kai vw x6) elyuooiy Tey % 2974/09 1p6]0 xdeg, 
Ei jy H w ove lug ddl, "Ipug 
Ay ſie nh Sivo" A Ohipny Jwpyroiedat, 
Kobe Ag, d\Nuv re Seu wd yep u par Her- 
Ayx##T ga ii wee νονννν u. 
Oste, TinneiSn, cru uV inmayrirar t 
Tlarporat imajuurey, & Elva PUnomIS ivy 
Ei wp6 viwov, of d GNEXETI, 
Oi u a paurojulver ve e reh tog, 
Ol & iaurowoda wort νονν Hej, xc 
| Tees irihuuri paige de Peidipog” Exlwe 
Exxeuivas jus ver* xsÞanyy 3 4 Gps A 
Ilia ch THXOAGTEC T1, Hαν½ͤ wmanis om? digi. 
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It is | perhaps to be expected, that, upon 


the firſt trial of our method, many, who 


have been habituated, as all, indeed, in this 
country, are habituated, in the practice of 


reading Greek verſe by the rules of the Latin 


accents; will be diſpleaſed with the frequent 
alteration for the worſe, as they will think 
it, which our principles produce; when, in 


conſequence of length accruing to the final 


ſyllable, they require, that the acute accent 
of a proparoxyton, in ſuch connection, 


ſhould be ſounded upon the penult, though 


the penult be a ſhort ſyllable : when the 
natural accent of the ſolitary word agrees 
with the Latin method. This many will, 
at firſt, think a change for the worſe, in 
the recitation of Greek poetry; and will 


conſider it, as an objection, to our prin- 


ciples. We have only to reply; that it is 
a change, which ariſes out of a ſtrict con- 
formity to the fundamental rules of the 
Greek accents, rightly underſtood. That it 
is a change, which thoſe rules indiſpenſibly 
demand. And it ſeems to be but a flight 


obje&tion, that a compliance with theſe 


rules, in an inſtance, in which, through 


mere inattention, they have hitherto been 


3 multiplies the inſtances, in 
which 


< ff Wy. r"'4 


„ 
which the Greek accentuation deviates from 
the Latin rule. It may be ſo. But every 
language is beſt ſpoken, when it is ſpoken 
by its own rules. We inſiſt, that the accen- 
tuation of the ſhort penult affects not the 


brevity of the ſyllable, if the true power of 


the vowel be preſerved. And we fcruple 
not to aſſert, that the rhythm of the verſe, 
far from being injured, is always improved 
by it. This, indeed, is a matter, upon 
which the ear muſt ultimately decide. But 
it may be an inducement to the learned 
reader to conſult his own ear upon the 
queſtion, to ſuggeſt to his attention this fact. 
That, in the very beſt and moſt melodious of. © 
Homer's verſes, the Dad@tyls, in nineteen 
inflances out of twenty, or perhaps in a much 
larger proportion, carry an acute accent upon 
the laſt ſyllable. This happens ſo fre- 
quently, that it muſt have been matter, not 
of chance, but of the poet's choice. 


Upon the whole, although a new pro- 
nunciation will not be acquired without 
difficulty ; and, till it becomes eaſy and fa- 
miliar, will appear in ſome degree uncouth; 
we are nevertheleſs perſuaded, that any one, 
who will be at the trouble to get the habit 


my 


e 
of giving the ſeveral vowels and diphthongs 
with their proper powers, conſtantly pre- 
ſerving the diſtinction between long and 
ſhort, will find, in the recitation of the 
Greek heroic verſe, and of the lambics and 
Anapeſtics of the tragedians, by accent, 
according to the rules we have laid down, 
a rhythm and a melody, and a variety of 
the rhythm and of the melody, which he 
never perceived before, and far more ex- 
quiſite, to a critical ear, than any thing the 
belt Latin verſe affords. 


/ 
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APPENDIX. 


IT is neceſſary to appriſe the learned 


reader, that theforegoing treatiſe was finiſhed, 


in the greater part, before the author of it be- 


came acquainted with the Accentus Redruivi of 


Mr. William Primatt, or knew, indeed, of 
the exiſtence of the book; which was print» 


ed, at Cambridge, in the year 1764. It is a 


work of much labour, and conſiderable ta- 
lents ; in which, however, a critical know- 
ledge of the hiſtory of accents is united 
with a moſt erroncous theory of the effect of 
them in pronunciation. As the principles, 
upon which the ſcheme, which we now of- 


fer to the learned world, for the reſtoration 
of the Greek pronunciation, ſtands ; ; are 


diametrically oppoſite to the opinions ad- 
vanced, 


[ 
? 
[ 
' 
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vanced, upon that branch of the ſubject, by 
ſo learned a writer; though our hiſtorical 
argument is confirmed by him in every 
point; it is a reſpect due to his abilities and 
erudition, not to paſs unnoticed the argu- 
ments, by which he has endeavourcd to ſup- 
port principles, ſo contradictory to thoſe 
which we maintain, 
Mr. Primatt, though he maintains the an- 
tiquity of the accents, and defends the ac- 
cented pronunciation of Greek proſe, agrees 
with the oppoſers of the Greek accents, that 
they are not calculated to regulate the reci- 
tation of verſe ; being deſtructive, as he ſup- 
poſes, of metrical quantity. He 1s reduced, 
therefore, to the neceſſity of ſuppoſing, that 
| verſe and proſe were pronounced, by the 
antient Greeks, by two different rules: the 
one, by the rule of the Latin accent; which 
he, with the generality of thoſe who diſuſe 
the Greek accents, conſiders as an univerſal 
rule of quantity, or metrical recitation z + 
(which we have ſhewn to be a groſs miſ- 
take,) the other, by the proper accents of 
the Greek language. He is reduced to the 
neceſſity of this improbable conclufion, by 
falling in with the common prejudice about 
the acute accent, that it — the time 
| of 


( ng ) 
of the ſyllable on which it falls.“ It is the 


« nature of a tone,” he ſays (meaning an 
acute accent), ** to extend the voice, or give 


„quantity.“ (P. 63.) Again, p. 570, he 
mentions it as © one of the extraordinary 


„powers of the acute accent, even to change 


„the real quantity.“ And he ſpeaks of the 
opinion of Adolphus Meckerchus, and the 
Meſſieurs de Port Royal, that the accent 
only “ raiſes the voice, but gives no dura- 
tion in pronouncing, as falſe.” And, p. 


73, he quotes, with entire approbation, the 


words of a writer againſt accents, who ſays, 


that No elevation of the voice (ſuch as 


« accents are ſuppoſed to denote) can ſubſiſt, 
* and be made ſenſible in pronouncing, 
* whatever may be done otherwiſe in ſing- 


05 ing, without ſome ſtreſs or pauſe, which 


is W able to make a ſhort ſyllable 
« long.“ 

It is very extraordinary, that this acute 
and learned writer, maintaining, as he does, 
that it is a power, inherent in the very na- 
ture of the acute tone, to lengthen the quan- 
tity of the ſyllable on which it falls; ſhould 
admit that, in muſic, length of ſound and 
acuteneſs of tone are not always united. 


Fer it might be expected, that a power, 
2 inherent 
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| ( 136 )- | 
inherent in the nature of the thing, ſhould 
produce its effect, wherever the thing itſelf 
is found. But the admiſſion, which Mr. 
Primatt makes of a difference, in this matter, 


between muſic and ſpeech, is not more ex- 


traordinary, than the manner, in which he 


attempts to account for it. 


Though muſic and diſcourſe,” he ſays, 


„ fall under the common genus of ſinging, 
yet, in the firſt, the motion is, as Euclid 


„calls it, diaſtematic, or diſtinguiſhed by 
« intervals; in the ſecond, continued. Now, 
« where the motion is by intervals, as in 
« muſic, every note is ad libitum, both as to 


the elevation and depreſſion of it; as to 


« the number of times, the elevated or de- 
« preſſed note ſhall be repeated; as to the 
« meaſurement of it, whether it ſhall be 
« held a longer or a ſhorter time; and, laſtly, 
« as to the ſtreſs that ſhall be laid upon it. 
« But, in continued motion, as in diſcourſe, 
*« which is compoled of many ſyllables and 
« words, as a tune is of many notes; you 
«© cannot depreſs or clevate the voice, as 
« often, and whereſoever you pleaſe. There 
« muſt be an elevation upon every word, 
« (enclitics excepted), and no more than 
© one elevation on any one word,“ [upon 
e the 


( 427 ) 
the Greek oxytons, in connection, there 
was no elevation; upon words preceding 
| enclitics, very often two]; “and that on, 
the ſyllable, which bears the acute accent; 
« which, for that reaſon, however the 
« quantity may require it, cannot glide on 
« ſo very nimbly, as the objection ſeems to 
« think it may: for, a greater ſtrels is to be 
laid on that ſyllable, than on any other 

of the word.“ (p. 74-5.) 

It might be a ſufficient confutation of 
theſe notions of this learned writer, about the 
effect of accent, to obſerve, that the account, 

which he here gives, of the difference between 
ſinging and ſpeaking, with which his whole 
theory of accents muſt ſtand or fall, is 
neither more nor leſs, than the unanimous 
doctrine of the antient writers upon har- 
mony reverſed. Aſk Ariſtoxenus, aſk Eu- 
clid, aſk: Ariſtides, aſk Nicomachus, aſk 
Gaudentius, in what the difference conſiſts 
between ſpeaking and ſinging ; they tell you, 
with one conſent, that there are “ tuo 
„ ſpecies of local motion belonging to the 
„voice.“ (By the local- motion of.the voice, 
or ſound, they mean the tranſition from high 
to low, or the contrary.) „That the one 
is a continuous motion; the other diaſte- 
g | * matic. 
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© matic, That the continuous is the motion 


of the voice in diſcourſe; the diaſtematic, 


in ſinging.“ And ſo far Mr. Primatt's 
doctrine is correct. But aſk theſe writers 
again, what is continuous motion, and what 


is diaſtematic; you will find, that, with one 


conſent, they deſcribe the continuous mo- 
tion by thoſe properties, which Mr. Primatt 
aſcribes to the diaſtematic; and the diaſte- 
matic they deſcribe, by thoſe eren, 
which he aſcribes to the continuous. 

« According to the continuous motion,“ 
ſaith Ariſtoxenus, “the voice ſeems to ſenſe 
« to paſs through a certain place, in ſuch 
« manner, as to ſtop no where, not even at 
* the extremities, as far as the ſenſe can 
« perceive; but it ſeems to go on, without 
« any interruption of its motion, till it 
* comes to abſolute ſilence. But, according 
„to the other ſpecies of motion, to which 
« we give the name of diaſtematic, it ſeems 
* to be moved in a contrary manner. For, 
« ſtepping over [a certain ſpace it ſtops 
« itſelf, firſt upon one note, upon 


another. And when it thus ſtops-upon 


the exact notes, and ſounds them preciſely, 
„and each diſtinctly by itſelf, it is ſaid to 
„ ſing, and to be moved, according to the 
| A diaſtematic 
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* diaſtematic motion. Now, we. ſay, that 
* the continuous motion is the motion of 
„ common ſpeech. For whenever we talk, 
„ the voice is ſo moved from place to place, 
% as nowhere to ſeem to ſtand. But in the 
* other ſpecies of motion, which we call the 
„ diaſtematic, the voice appears to be kept at 
a a ſtand; and all agree, that a perſon who 
appears to do this, no longer ſpeaks, but 
« ſings. For, in ſpeaking, we avoid any 
« ſtopping of the motion of the voice upon 
any particular tone; unleſs we are obliged 
* to take up this ſpecies of motion, in order 
« to expreſs ſome particular paſſion. In 
« ſinging we do the contrary; for we avoid 
* continuity of motion, and make it a point, 
as much as poſſible, to arreſt the voice; 
« for the more we make each ſound one, 
e ſteady, and invariable, the more accurate 
our execution will ſeem to the ear *.“ 

By the ſtopping of the voice, it is evident, 
Ariſtoxenus means its dwelling upon the 
ſound of each note diſtinctly. Euclid, Ni- 
comachus, and Gaudentius, deliver the ſame 
doctrine, in very ſimilar expreſſions. Ac- 
cording to theſe writers, the very eſſence 
and form of ſinging conſiſts in a certain 


2 Ariſtozenus apud Muſicos Veteres Meibomii, p. 8-9. 
oh | com- 
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commorance of the voice upon each diſtin 
note: and the eſſence and form of common 
ſpeech conſiſts in the negation of that com- 
morance. But according to Mr. Primatt, 
this commorance of the voice, upon the 
acute accent, is neceſſary in common ſpeech, 
and is not at all neceſſary in ſinging. Deny 
this, which we are authoriſed by the antients 
to deny, and his whole theory of the effect 
of accent upon quantity falls to the ground. 

To obviate a miſconception of this doc-. 
trine of the antient writers, concerning the 
continuous and diaſtematic motions of the 
voice, it is carefully to be obſerved, that, 
when they ſpeakof a commorance of the voice 
upon the diſtin notes, as eſſential to the 
diaſtematic movement; and the negation of 
that commorance, as eſſential to the con- 
tinuous movement in common ſpeech; they 
are to be underſtood of a, commorance, or 
no commorance, upon the note; not upon 
the ſyllable. Their doctrine, applied to the 
ſyllable, would overturn the whole notion of 
quantity, or time. For were there no 
- dwelling of the voice, in ſpeech, upon the 
ſound of one ſyllable, more than of another; 
there could be no long ſyllable, and no in- 
equality in the times of ſhort ones. But, 
7 | the 
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the time of the ſyllable, and the time of the 
note upon the ſyllable, are two diſtinct 
things. The time or quantity of the ſyllable 
is fixed in the nature of things. It depends 
upon the power of the vowel, or is the effect 
of the conſonants, with which the vowel is 
connected: and it cannot be lengthened, or 
abridged, if the vowel be given with its true 
power, and the conſonants with their juſt 
effect. But the time of the note, within 
certain limits, is arbitrary; and depends 
upon the management of the voice, or of the 
inſtrument. The time of the ſyllable may 
be ſhorter than that of the note; as is the 
caſe in muſic, when the ſame note is ſuſtain- 
ed upon ſeveral ſyllables in ſucceſſion: or 
the time of the ſyllable may exceed that of 
the note; as in the caſe in ſpeech, in every 
circumflexed ſyllable. *There is nothing, 
therefore, in this doctrine of the writers 
upon harmony, inconſiſtent with the gram- 
matical doctrine of metrical quantity. We 
return to Mr. Primatt. 


He endeavours to ſupport his notion of the 
effect of accent, by authorities of the an- 
tient grammarians. The only authority, 
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which is indeed to his purpoſe, is that of a 
ſcholiaſt upon Hephwltion, 

In the twelfth book of the Iliad hangs, is 
a line, very famous for the trouble it gave 
the critics of antiquity, which has, as it 
ſhould ſeem, a pyrrich in the place of the 
final ſpondee : 


Teds 97 U cpi ov 22 oo &19%0v 50. 


That this ſingular formation of the verſe 
was not accidental, but a matter of the 
poet's choice, is evident; becauſe it had 
eaſily been avoided, by a different, and more 
melodious, arrangement of the very ſame 
words; Eng 
Tei d epprynoav 1 b eos. 
Hence ſome concluded, that the poet meant, 
by this diſordered ſtate of the metre, to ex- 
preſs the conſternation and diforder of the 
mind, which the prodigy - produced in the 
- ſpectators. Others fancied, that the ſmall 
ending of the verſe alluded to the ſlender 
ſhape of the ſerpent's tail. Others ſaid, and 
this was probably the true ſolution of the 
difficulty, that the word was ſometimes 
pronounced, and ſhould be written in this 
place, «7@w ; which makes the word a troch, 
the firſt ſyllable being lengthened by the 
double 


( 133 
double conſonant. And a troch, it is well 
known, in the ſixth place of an hexameter, 
is equivalent to a ſpondee ; the laſt ſyllable 
being lengthened by its poſition, The cri- 
| tics, who propoſed this way of writing the 
word, cited a line of Heſiod, in which the 
word uu, for the ſake of the quantity, was 
written urge; and a line of Anacreon, 
where the ſame orthography of the ſame 
word is uſed. But a Scholiaſt upon Hephæſ- 
tion cuts the knot with leſs ceremony. He 
ſays that the acute accent lengthens the «.” 
Had this been the true ſolution of the diffi 
culty; it is not likely, that any other would 
have been attempted. Had this ſuppoſed 
power of the acute accent been real, it muſt 
have been generally known; and the great 
critics of antiquity would never have gone to 
look for the reaſon of what, according to the 
common orthography and pronunciation, 
they deemed a violation of the rules of heroic 
verſe, in the fright of the Trojans, or the 
ſhape of the ſerpent's tail. And it is a ſufe 
ficient proof, that this notion of Hephæſ- 
tion's ſcholiaſt is without any foundation, 
that he is the only grammarian, who applies 
this ſuppoſed power of the acute accent 
to the ſolution of a difliculty, which per- 
EY K 3 pls 
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plexed the moſt learned critics. But he 
adds, in perfect agreement with Mr. Pri- 
matt: The acute accent has ſuch a nature 
* and power, as not only to lengthen a 
* thort ſyllable, when it is placed over it; 
but, being ſet before or after a ſhort ſyl- 
able, it has the power of lending time to 
«6 it. ” 

Now this aſſertion, concerning the power 
of the acute accent upon the circumambient 
ſyllables, though not accurately true, is not 
without ſome foundation; or rather, the error 
is not without excuſe, in a relation, which 
really obtains, in ſpeech, between accent 
and quantity, tone and time. Which is 
ſuch, that, although accent is, in no in- 
ſtance, the cauſe of quantity; yet, in words 
of many ſyllables, the general ſound of the 
word will be more or leſs agreeable to the 
ear, according as ſyllables, at certain dif- 
tances from the ſcat of the acute accent, are 
long or ſhort in time. Hence, if accent 
were placed, without any regard to quantity, 
it would often ſeduce the ſpeaker into a vio- 
lation of quantity, for the ſake of the general 
euphony of the word. Thus, if the word 
 CUAoputryy is pronounced with the Latin ac- 
cent upon the antepenult, the ſpeaker will 
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be very apt, as was before remarked, to 


ſhorten both the initial and the final ſyllables, 
, and . That this is no neceſſary effect 
of the accent upon the antepenult, appears 
from the example of the Latin language. 
If the diphthong », and the vowel , be 


given, each with its proper power, the ſyl- 


lables will be long, in ſpight of accent; but 
the ſound of the whole word will be leſs 
pleaſirſg. And from this circumſtance, the 
ſpeaker, governed by mere euphony, will 
be very apt to violate the true powers of the 
vowels, On the contrary, let the accent, 
in the ſame word, be given, by the Greek 
rule, upon the penult; and the ſpeaker, 
without deſign almoſt, and led by his ear, 
will give both the firſt and final ſyllable, with 
its proper length of ſound. For were he 
. to. pronounce either of them ſhort, the 
general ſound of the whole word would be 


indiſtin&, and diſpleaſing. Accent, there- 


fore, abuſively may be ſaid to influence quan- 
tity; as a certain collocation of the acute 


accent will lead, even an inattentive ſpeaker, 
to a correct, and another collocation of it 


betray any, but the moſt attentive, info a 
vicious, pronunciation. 


Es: * 
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It is the end of all the fundamental rules 
of accentuation, in the Greek language, to 
ſecure this good effect of. accent, and to 


obviate the ill effect of a leſs critical arrange- 


ment: the ſeat of the acute accent, deter- 
mined by theſe rules, being always that, 
which renders the prolation of every ſyllable 
of the word, in its juſt quantity, a matter of 
the greateſt poſſible eaſe to the ſpeaker. 
Theſe rules proceed, not from the accent to 
the quantity, but in the contrary order. 
They aſſume the quantity as given, as indeed 
it always is, independent of accent; and 
then aſſign the place, which, regard being 
had to the quantity of ſyllables in certain 
parts of the word, the accent ought to take, 


Thus accent is, in many inſtances, a ſymptom 


of quantity; in none, a cauſe of it. This 
relation between quantity and accent, ill 
underſtood, led Hephæſtion's Scholiaſt, and 
Mr. Primatt after him, to the erroneous 
notion, that accent might influence quan» 
tity, as a cauſe of it; or might create quan- 
tity, Were this the truth, accent would 


make a neceſſary part of the doctrine of me- 


trical quantity. And it would have been 
impoſſible, that a writer like Hephæſtion, 


profeſſing to treat the ſcience of quantity, 
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and to deliver its firſt principles, ſhould 
take no notice of accent. And yet, this is 
the caſe, Accent 1s not once mentioned in 
Hephæſtion's whole work. Indeed accents 
being only ſymptoms of quantity, being 
ſymptoms only according to rules, in great 
meaſure arbitrary; and quantity being, with 
more preciſion, expreſſed by its own marks; 
a writer upon quantity has little concern 
with accents. 'The whole theory of quantity 
may be delivered, as it is by Hephæſtion, 
without any conſideration of accents. But 
were accents, in any way, the efficient, or 
the formal cauſe of quantity; it would be no 
leſs impoſſible, to explain the principles of 
quantity, without the mention of accent, 
than without the mention of nature, poſi- 
tion, and uſe. Hephæſtion's ſilence, there- 
fore, about accents, is an ample confuta- 
tion of his Scholiaſt's notion. 

The notion being thus confuted, it is of 
little importance to enquire, who the Scho- 
liaſt may have been, Mr. Primatt, to add 
weight to his authority, is willing to ſuppoſe, 
that Longinus was this Scholiaſt. Longinus 
certainly wrote notes upon the Enchiridion 
of Hephæſtion. But it is by no means a 
ſafe * that every thing, which 

occurs 


. 
occurs in the Scholia upon Hepheſtion, as 
we now have them, is to be aſcribed to Lon- 
ginus. The Scholia, upon mot authors, are 


collections of the remarks of various critics, 


of different ages, and very unequal talents, 
And the Scholia upon Hephaſtion may be 
ſuch a compilation, conſiſting of the notes 
of Longinus, mixed with thoſe of other 
grammarians of a later age, and an * 
form. 

Mr. Primatt imagines, that he has the 
authority of Quinctilian, in addition to that 


of this Scholiaſt upon Hephæſtion, to prove, 


that the effect of the change of the place of 


the tone is to change the quantity. That 
this was the caſe in the judgement of Quinc- 
tilian, is too evident, he ſays, (p. 223), to 

be denied, by any one, who has duly con- 


| ſidered the following paſſage: 
—* Pecudes, pictægue volucres,” 


« Volicres medid acutd legam,” ſays Quincti- 


lian, * 1 muſt read vo/ucres with the middle 
« ſyllable acute.” He muſt.— But by what 


compulſion muſt he? By no other than the 
arbitrary rule of Latin accent; which re- 


quires an acute accent uppn the penult, 
| when 
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whenever it is long. There is no compulſion F 
in the nature of the thing. For the middle 
ſyllable would be long, if the « were given 
with its long power, though the acute accent 
kept its place. R | 


In addition to the authority of Hephæſ- 
tion's Scholiaſt, and the ſuppoſed authority 
of Quinctilian, Mr. Primatt has little to 
produce, but ſome ſcraps of different au- 
thors, for the moſt part miſunderſtood and 
miſinterpreted, and ſometimes injudiciouſly 
tacked together, without any critical atten» 
tion to the ſenſe. of each ſeparately, or any 
diſcrimination of the ſubjects, of which the 
authors ſeverally treat. 

Firſt, we have a ſcrap from Porphyry, 
(p. 71.) and another, to the ſame purpoſe, 
and in the ſame words, from Moſcophylus' 
Byzantinus, (p- 405.) — fr. xe xp rey 
ayleiſa, £78 Toros xwpig xpores But this only 
means, that tone and time are both neceſſary 
adjuncts of articulate ſound; and it will be 
very difficult to deduce, from this maxim, 
Mr. Primatt's doctrine, that length of time 
muſt always follow height of tone. 

The next is a ſcrap from Dionyſius Thrax, 
which Mr, Primatt calls a definition of tone. 


- Tovog 
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Tevog wpog ov G, & Tv D Wpblipear wor per, 
It is indeed a definition of tone. But not of 
tone in the grammatical, or popular, ſenſe of 
the word, in which Mr. Primatt underſtands 


it, but of tone, in that peculiar technical 
ſenſe, in which it is uſed by the writers upon 


harmony, when they write with mathema- 
tical preciſion. Tone 1s uſed by theſe wri- 


ters, as Euclid himſelf informs us*, in four 
different ſenſes. It is ſometimes uſed in its 
Popular or grammatical ſenſe, for a note, 


or accent. Sometimes in a ſenſe, ſtill more 
general and popular, for ſound in general. 
Sometimes, as equivalent to dagyua, in the 
ſenſe of interval, But its peculiar ſenſe, as 


a technical term of the ſcience of harmony, 


was to ſignify, what Euclid calls“ the place 
* of the voice; that is to ſay, the general 
key of the tune. In which ſenſe they ſpoke of 


the Lydian tone, the Dorian, and the Phry- 


glan. Tone, in this technical ſenſe of the 
word, ſeems to be the ſubje&t of Dionyſius's 


definition, which has nothing at all to do 


with accent, or individual notes. Dionyſius's 
ſentence is elliptical, and ſhould be thus 


ſupplied.— Tes de ov g dehE e & [wpog 6] r 
gi seil ie Woper, ** Tone, or the key, is 


* Euclid, apud Muſicos Veteres Meibomii, p. 19. 
l -66 that, 
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that, according to which we ſing; and 
with reference to which we give more or 
{« leſs of breadth to the voice,” 7. e. we raiſe 
the voice higher, or ſink it lower. By the 


| breadth of ſound, the antient writers upon 


muſic expreſſed, what we now expreſs by 
the two words, height and depth. And the 


height and depth of every note is eſtimated 


in relation to the general key of the ſyſtem. 
Euclid's definition of tone is equivalent to this. 


Des dt ig Temes Tig TheQwvig Hi, gu eg, 


a νν,ν Tone is a certain place of the 
* voice, capacious of ſyſtem, without 
„ breadth.” Mithout breadth. This is not 
contrary to Dionyſius's definition. The key 
itſelf, being one unvaried note, a monotony, 
is without breadth; but it is with relation 
to this, that the breadth, occaſionally given 


to the ſound, is eſtimated. This word, a- 


rie, is introduced by Euclid, in his definition 
of the key, with reference to a matter in 
diſpute, between the earlier and the later 
muſicians. Some of the firſt writers upon 
the ſubject had affirmed, that breadth was 
a natural property of ſound; inſomuch that 
no ſound could be abſolutely without it. If 
the aſſertion only meant, that ſound in ſuch 


ſort partakes of that conſtant change and 
| flow, 
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flow, which is inſeparable from all material 
things, that no individual, note could be 
ſuſtained, for any length of time however 
ſmall, abſolutely unaltered ; it was true: but 
it was a truth of little importance, either to 
the ſcience or the art of muſic. The Pythago- 
reans, and with them Ariſtoxenus, Euclid, 
and their followers, underſtanding the pro- 
poſition, as it ſhould ſeem, of a change of 
tone ſenſible to the ear; which is the only 
breadth of ſound, with which the muſician 
is concerned, denied it. They conſidered, 
that it was ſufficient to all practical pur- 
poſes, if the ſound could be maintained at a 
given pitch, without any ſenſible riſe or fall; 
and they chooſe to adjuſt the technical lan- 
guage of an art, converſant only with ſenſible 
objects, to ſenſe, rather than to the abſtract 
truth of things. They denied, therefore, 
that breadth, meaning a ſenſible breadth, 
| | was a natural property of ſound; giving 
| | themſelves no concern, as muſicians, what- 
i ever philoſophers might do, about a breadth, 
| which the ear could not diſtinguiſh. Both 
1 ſſdes underſtood by breadth the ſame thing; 
namely, a riſe or fall of the ſound, above or 
below any given note; both agreed, that” 
breadth might be given to ſound; without 
| | | S which, 
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which, indeed, there could be nothing but 
monotony; and both took a certain key as 
the level, in relation to which, the breadth 
was to be eſtimated. The only effect of the 
epithet away; joined to rere, in Euclid's 


definition of 7%8., is to remind the reader 
that the place of the voice is to be conſider- 


ed as a meer line, without breadth. This 


definition, and that of Dionyſius, are in 
effect the ſame, and neither the one nor the 


other at all to Mr. Primatt's purpoſe, ſince 
neither is a definition of rœ in the ſenſe of 
accent. 

It is true, that Dionyſius Thrax, as ap- 
pears by the extracts of his inedited work, 
given by the learned Rod. Wetſtein, in his 
Appendix to his Diſſertation upon the Greek 
Accents, from which Mr. Primatt has bor- 
rowed this quotation, ſpeaks. of ſinging Ho- 


mer's poems; and ſays, that they were 
ſung to the accents®,”” It is certain, that 


this /fnging is not to be underſtood of ſinging, 
properly 1o called; for which the accents 
could not be a ſufficient direction; but only 
of a certain modulated recitation, differing 
from ſong, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis 
obſerves, in degree only, not in kind; which 


* ers obe. 74 'Opngu bates 
differed, 
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differed, however, from the recitation of 


pProſe. And the difference lay principally 


in this circumſtance, that the accents were 


more nicely regarded, and the diſtinction 


between acute and grave more accurately, 
and more forcibly, marked by the voice, 
This, however, may create a doubt, whether 


the paſſage, we have been conſidering, is 
a definition of muſical tone, properly ſo 
called, or of this reciting tone. Admitting 


the latter to be the caſe, which is very pro- 
bable, ſtill it is a definition of this reciting 
tone, as belonging to the ſpecies of muſical 


- tone, differing from it only in the degree of 
more or leſs; and, therefore, falling under 
the ſame. general definition. It will indeed 


be the general definition of tone, applied to 
the inſtance of the grammatical tones. And 
the general ſenſe of the terms will {till be the 


ſame, and quite foreign to Mr. Primatt's 


purpoſe. The breadth of the ſound will 
ſtill ſignify the deviation of the voice, riſing 
or falling, whether in this chaunt of poetry, 


or in perfect ſong, from a given key, or 


pitch. And the expreſſion will ſtill have no 
relation to the quantity, to the length, or 
brevity, of {yllables. It will be neceſſary, 


indeed, to correct our tranſlation of the 


latter 
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woizurr, And [with reſpect to which] we 
make the ſound of the voice broader,” or 


we give the found more breadth, [than we 
do in common ſpeaking } i. e. we mark the 
elevations more ſtrongly. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, by the way, that in theſe extracts 


from Dionyſius Thrax, we have the poſitive 


teſtimony of that antient grammarian, that 


Homer's verſe was read by the accents. For 


what elſe can he mean, when he ſays ** Ho- 
„ mer's poems were chaunted to the 


« accents?” 


Mr. Primatt has another authority; which 


is made up of a ſcrap of Herodian the 
grammarian, which he conſiders in con- 
nection with a ſcrap of Hermogenes the 
rhetor; though the two paſſages have no 
relation to 'one another, except that the 
word, 744, happens to be uſed in both, but 


in very different ſenſes; as might well be 
ſuppoſed of a word uſed by different writers 
treating very different ſubje&ts. Herodian 
propofes the queſtion, why'the imperatives 
of the ſecond aoriſt active d, x8, and del, 
are oxytoniſed, contrary to the general rule, 
which barytoniſes the imperatives in this 

| | L tenſe, 
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tenſe, He anſwers, becauſe in other verbs the 
penultimate of the ſecond aoriſt is ſhort, but 
the penultimate of theſe is long. "Qs & - 
AaZav kala rd Wagaryyzoav, dmnrates > Wifi Thv 
raow. ** Inaſmuch, therefore, as they made 
* a change in the penultimate, they made a 
« changealſo in the tone of the word; name- 
ly, by making it an oxyton, inſtead of a ba- 
ryton. For tone is the ſenſe of vac here. 
Mr. Primatt renders -1t © accent,“ which is 
the ſame thing. But he adds, “ that what 
* the property of the accent is, as conveyed 
eto us under the word rao, Hermogenes the 
« rhetorician will inform us.“ (p. 76.) And 
then he produces a paſſage of Hermogenes, 1 
which we find, indeed, the word rare, but 
nothing at all about accent. Tore yag ice 
7 racic, To andi ſ do ba: int {4xp0]egoy J x61 70 
. The entire paſſage of Hermogenes, 
of which this is but a ſhred, occurs in 
his fourth book, Of Oratorical Invention, 
and is to this effect: Teo d ig , ö ra 
bipaſey TW ur To Aoyu To Tvivua, | þ£@Xp0T5p0y | 
yWwopuver TY db i dip aye, Ty Atyoi]G- 
inch. d re 740 eg 1 er, To ani iſac ai i 67:6 


| panporapes # xp1 70 Tropa, 
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The word, den, is uſed by Hermogenes ag 
a technical term of rhetoric, with reference 
to the word wwiua, another technical term 
of rhetoric. This paſſage is a-definition of 
the term rag. And this definition will be 
better underſtood, if we go back to a for- 
mer definition of the word wwipa®, By 
this it appears, that vi (which might be 
rendered a wind) was uſed by Hermogenes 
8 to denote a certain length of period, ſo 
t proportioned to the natural powers of the 
| ſpeaker's voice, that, with the pauſes which 
e the ſubdiviſions into branches and clauſes 
d would afford, the ſpeaker might deliver the 
Wes) 
It 


whole without running himſelf out 'of wind, 
From this account of wwua, it is eaſy to 


* underſtand the diſtinction, in this definition 

0 of rden, between the wwdue , the wind of 

8, the ſpeech, and 10% TV jc Ty Ni., the 

n ſpeaker s own wind; and the whole defi- 

N, | nition is very perſpicuous. The length of 

25 period, which was juſt within the compaſs 

ov of the ſpeaker's breath, being called ape, 

. or a wind, what was more than this was g 
wi naturally enough called 74, or a ſtretch. 


This is the ſenſe of ro, as it is uſed by 
Hermogenes; a ſenſe, which has no connec- 


* Hermogenes 'Sturmii, Tom. II. p. 178, 
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tion with accent. The definition of the- 
word, in this ſenſe, can throw no light 
upon the paſſage adduced from Herodian, 
or upon any paſſage of any writer, where 
* accent” is the ſubject. 
Theſe, of all Mr. Primatt's authorities, 
axe, in the firſt aſpect, the moſt impoſing. 
But, when critically examined, they amount 
to nothing. It were endleſs to enter into 
a particular conſideration of all the paſſages, 
which this learned writer has miſinterpret- 
ed, by an inaccuracy, which is indeed ſur- 
prizing in a perſon ſo converſant. in the 
ſubject ; namely, by confounding the ſenſes 
Of inlracg, de, cu rue, Barns, and 1404. 
Theſe are five technical terms, with the 
. writers upon harmony, carrying each its 
diſtin& and proper ſenſe. No one of them 
has the leaſt relation to the metrical time of 
ſyllables, in reference to which Mr. Primatt 
underſtands them all, For this ſeems to have 
been the ſource of all his falſe reaſoning up- 
on the ſubject; that, when the properties of 
Tound are deſcribed by the antient writers 
in images taken from extenſion (and under 
ſuch images almoſt all its properties are de - 
ſcribed), Mr. Primatt's imagination always 
PRs 22 22 5 as the only ſubject of 
3 that 
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that extenſion. 3 intenſion, is the 
progreſſive motion of the voice, from a deep- 
er to a higher note; and differs from urge, 
height, or acuteneſs, as the cauſe from the 
effect: for, acuteneſs is the effect of inten- 
ſion. Aveoig, remiſſion, is the progreſſive 
motion of the voice in the contrary direc- 
tion, from a higher to a deeper note; and 
differs from Pepurys, gravity, or depth, as 
the cauſe from the effect; for, gravity is 
the effect of remiſſion ®. Tex, with the 


grammarians, is equivalent to r., accent. 


With Hermogenes, it is a technical term of 
rhetoric. But with the writers upon mu- 
fic, Treo, tenſion, is the dwelling of the 
voice upon any particular note (upon a note, 
obſerve, not upon a ſyllable) ; its ſtation, 
or commorance, in any given place once at- 
tained by intenſion or remiſſion +. And of 
this commorance of the voice Ariſtoxenus 


obſerves, in contradiction to Mr. Primate, 


the high and the low notes are indifferently 
ſuſceptible. The definition of theſe terms 
will lead the learned reader to the true 
meaning of all thoſe paſſages, which Mr. 
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Primatt has produced as authorities, for his 


extraordinary opinion, that height of tone 


and length of time are naturally connected, 
and will ſuperſede the neceſſity of any more 
particular confutation of that part of his 
argument. 

There is, 2 We another word, ſtrangely 
underſtood by Mr. Primatt, which muſt not 
be paſſed entirely unnoticed. This is the 
word Pu. It is rather extraordinary, 
that Mr. Primatt, diſſatisfied with the uſual 
expoſition of this word, inſtead of reſorting 


to the accurate definitions of Ariſtides Quinc- | 
tilianus, ſhould attempt to fetch the true 


meaning of it from a ſhort obſcure frag- 
ment of Longinus; where, of all places, it is 
the leaſt likely to be found. For an accurate 
expoſition of the word, as a technical term 


of muſic, we refer to Ariſtides. It is uſed 


by grammarians, to ſignify ſomething leſs 


exact than metre: an orderly arrangement 
of quantity, which, without obſerving the 


ſtrict laws of verſification, produces a plea- 
ling effect upon the ear. Metre requires a 


regular return of certain feet, at certain in- 


tervals from each other; which neceſſarily 

produces verſe, or a diſtribution of ſpeech 
into ſimilar parts, either equal, or bearing 
to 


=o 
to each other a given proportion. Rhythm 
exacts no ſuch accuracy; but is ſatisfied 
with the general effe&t, In order to which 
it is neceſſary, indeed, that ſome regular 
proportion of time, but with much leſs ex- 


ackneſs than in metre, ſhould be obſerved. 


Inſomuch that wherever iſochronous and ho- 
mogeneous feet are ꝓredominant in a period, 
with ſome exactneſs at the beginning and the 
end, though with little nicety in the middle 
parts, there will be rhythm of a certain de- 


nomination. If given feet return in given 


places throughout, the rhythm takes the 
| ſhape of metre of a certain denomination. 
Metre, therefore, is only rhythm of the 


moſt perfect kind: and nothing can be 


more abſurd, than Mr. Primatt's notion, 
that the rhythm of poetry may be contrary 
to the quantity, and break in upon it (157). 
This notion he builds upon no better foun- 
dation, than a fragment of Longinus, in 
which the author is evidently ſpeaking, not 


of the rhythm of ſpeech, but of the rhythm 
of ſounds in general . And he ſays no more 
than Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus had ſaid 


before him, that muſical compoſition made 
free with the natural quantity of ſyllables. 


3 Fragmenta Longini, p. 111, Toup. | 
L4 But, 
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But, in confirmation of his argument from 
authorities, Mr Primatt ventures. to appeal 
to the judgement of the ear. He produces 
the two words, wpwrorexos, and vr r, 
the firſt rendering a fr//-born, the ſecond. a 
woman delivered of her firſt child. And he 
makes this remark upon them —“ J may 
* defy any body to vary the accent in theſe 
two words, without affecting the quantity 
at the ſame time.“ (p. 72.) The anſwer 
is, that we defy any one to aſſect the quan- 
tity at all, by a variation of the accent, ſo 
long as he preſerves the true quantity of the 
o micron in both ſyllables. If indeed you ſay 
1 re WH 0G, giving the accented o, in the pe- 
nult, the power of the «, which is, the ge- 
neral way of ſpeaking among thoſe, who 
pretend to pronounce by accent, the penult 


will be made long; and ſo it would be, with 


this power of the e, although the acute ac- 
cent were laid upon the antepenult. Again, 
If you ſay Wpwrwroxog, the antepenult will be 
made long; and ſo it would be, when; the 
long power of the o is introduced, though 
the acute accent were laid upon the penult. 
But let the proper thort power of the o micron 
be preſerved in bcth places, and it will be 
perfectly indifferent to the quantity of the 
7 
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'ſyllables, on which of the two the acute ao 


cent may be laid. 17 5 nll 88 

Had it not Ho for the erroneous notion, 
into which we have been ſeduced. by our own 
vitious pronunciation, that accent and 
quantity, in the Greek language, were 
naturally at variance; men of learning 
would never have thought it a. matter 
of taſte, and good Judgement, to negleQ 
the Greek accents, in the prolation of the 
Greek language. Much leſs would the no- 
tion have occurred to any advocate for the 
: antiquity, and the uſe of accents, which Mr. 
Primatt is ſo anxious to maintain, that the 
Greeks had two different rules of pronuncia- 
tion, one for proſe, and another for verſe; 
that“ the one [verſe] was read according to 
„quantity, the other [proſe] by accent.“ 
(p. 128.) The learned reader will remem- 
ber, that “this reading by quantity“ is, in 
truth, a reading by the rules of the Latin 
accent. For as for that manner of reading by 
quantity, which Mechercus and Iſaac Voſſius 
endeavoured to introduce, which was rather 
a ſcanning of the verſe, than a reading of it, 
Mr. Primatt very juſtly ridicules, and cons. 
demns it. (p. 54 and 160.) But if this was 
f the 
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ths kuck, that the Greeks delivered their 
proſe by an accentuation of their own, and 
their verſe by the Latin accent, that is to 
fry, by an arrangement of the accents, 
which the Latins afterwards adopted for the 
general rule of the tones of their language; 
for ſo the propoſition muſt be underſtood; 
the true ſtatemenit of the caſe will be this: 
hot that they read either verſe or proſe with- 
out accent; but that they had two ſyſtems 
of accentuation, one for proſe, and another 


for verſe, And if this was really the caſe, 


it is # very extraordinary fact, but a fact it 
moſt certaitily is, that the grammarians, 
Who have written ſuch elaborate commen- 
taries upon the poets, and in thoſe commen- 


taties have wh {6 much about that ſyſtem 
of necentuation, with which their authors 


were not at all concerned, the profaic ſyſ- 
tem; have all of them maintained the moſt 


profound filence concerning the other ſyſtem 


of accentuation, the rules of which alone 
theit authors muſt have followed. Extra- 
ordinary as this fact muſt { 
is confident in the aſſertion, © that verſe and 
* proſe were read differently, the one accor- 

ding to quantity, the other by accent.“ 
And he is _—_ too, that he has diſ- 
covered 
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covered a direct proof of this aſſertion, in 


what Ariſtotle has ſaid of that᷑ ſpecies of ſo- 
phiſm, which turns upon the accent. 
The diſtinction made by Ariſtotle between 
oral debate and writing, with regard to the 
more frequent opportunity which the latter 


affords of the accentual ſophiſm, has been 


explained at large in the foregoing treatiſe. 
But he makes another diſtinction, upon 
which, Mr. Primatt builds his proof of 


the aſſertion now under conſideration. Arif. 


_ totle ſays, that the ambiguity, upon which 


this ſophiſm depends, occurs more frequent- 


ly in poetry than in proſe. Mr. Primatt 
imagines, that this diſtinction muſt have 
ariſen from different rules of pronunciation 


in poetry and proſe; and thence concludes, 


that fuch a difference r obtained. 


(p. 128-136.) 
In conſidering the diſtinction between 


words written, and words ſpoken; we ſnew- 


ed, that a ſuppoſition, made by Alexander 
Aphrodiſienſis, as the ground of it, was un- 
neceſlary. We thall now ſhew, that the 
ſuppoſition, made by Mr. Primatt, as a ground 
of the diſtinction between poetry and proſe, 
is equally unneceſſary, The conſequence 


will 


—— 
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will 155 that Mr. Primatt's whole argument 
will fall to the ground. | 

Now the fact is, that the well- known 
peculiarities of the poctical language are a 
ſufficient ground for the diſtinction, without 
the aid of the precarious ſuppoſition of dif- 
ferent rules of pronunciation in poetry and 
proſe. Becauſe theſe peculiarities neceſſarily 
produced the ambiguity of the accentual 


ſophiſm, in innumerable inſtances. Homer's | 


language, from the . high admiration, in 
which his writings were juſtly held, became 
a general model of language to all ſucceed- 
ing poets. Homer's language is an /Eoliciſed 
Ionic“. From the Jonic it got many At- 


ticiſms; and from the /Eolic many Doriſms. 


For the relation of the Ionic to, the Attic, 
and of the Aolic to the Doric, 1 is well known, 
and univerfally allowed, Hence , Homer's 


language has very much the appearance of 


a mixture of all the principal dialects, with 
certain modifications, which the .cxigencies 
of verſiſication introduced. And the lan- 
. * This was Bentley's opinion : as the author haz learned from 


ſome ſhort MS, notes of Bentley's, lately communicated to him 
by a learned friend, who, for ſeveral years, has preſided, with 


much advantage to the riſing generation, and much credit to 


himſelf, in one of the firſt, and {molt juſtly famous, of the pulllic 


ſeminaries of this kingdom, - 
bin © guage | 
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guage of the later poets was ſuch a mixture, 
ſo modified. Or in other words, the four 
dialects, the Attic, the Doric, the lonic, 
and the Zolic, furniſhed, in common, the 


materials, out of which, poetry, by her own 


modifications, fathioned a language of her 
own. Hence it has come to paſs, that 
poetry has many words of her own coining, 
which differ from common words of the 
proſaic language in nothing but the accent, 


though they bear a different meaning. Theſe A ; N 


words are the foundation of that greater fa- 
cility of the accentual ſophiſm,, which Ariſ- 


totle remarks, in poetry than in proſe. For 


when theſe words occurred, a- tranſcriber, 
or a repeater of verſe, would often -miſtake 
them for common words of proſe. They 
would often be given, both in writing and 
ſpeech, with the accent that belonged to the 
common proſe word, and thus a falſe ſenſe 


would be ſuggeſted to the reader, or the 


hearer. And it is very manifeſt, that, under 


_ theſe circumſtances, auniformity of accentua- 

tion in proſe and verle, much more thana dif- 

ference, would increaſe the | frequency of the 
accentual ſophiſm. 


That theſe peculiar words of the poetic 


| une without any thing of that different 


rule 


. 
rule of pronunciation, which Mr. Primatt 
ſuppoſes, was the real ground of the dif- 
ference with reſpect to the frequency of this 


ſophiſm in proſe and poetry, is evident, 


from Ariſtotle's example; which is that of 
@ word of poetry, not otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed 


from a very common proſe word, than by 


the accent: 

h sd oi d diode, 
Theſe words, it ſeems, in Ariſtotle's time, 
made the latter part of the fifteenth line of 
the ſecond Iliad, where we now find 
= r. dee. à u d. 


They were the concluding words of jupiter 8 
charge to the miſchievous dream, the lying 
ſpirit, which he ſends to impoſe on Aga- 


5 memnon. They were generally underſtood 


we grant to him to acquire glory.“ 


And the poet was cenſured, as by putting 


theſe words into the mouth of Jupiter, he 
_ implicated his Father of Gods and Men, 
immediately, and by his own proper agency, 
in the infamy of a lie. One Hippias of 


Thaſus, as we learn from Ariſtotle, brought 
him off“. The defence was, that the 


# Vid. Arigot. De Sophiſt, Blench, Lib. L c. L. & De Poet. e. 25- 
| 6 | word, 
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word, Ws to be. read, EM 
with the accent upon the antepenult, but 
dahin, with the accent upon the penult. 
The word Jidouew, accented upon the ante» 
penult, is the firſt perſon plural, indic, 
præſ. act. of the verb d And this 
reading indeed makes the God a deceiver, 
But the word df. accented upon the pe- 
nult, is a poetic infinitive, pra. act. of the 
verb 3%, for lid; for the Aolic infini- 
tive of Jil is d, which, by a poetic 
apocope of the final a, becomes i And 
according to this reading, the words are a 
direction to the lying ſpirit of the dream. 
For by a figure very common with the poets, 
and indeed with other writers, the infinitive 
is often put for the imperative; as in the 
tonth line of this Iliad. Therefore 

eue, ds % ex og agi han 
would be—“ we grant to him to acquire 
„ glory.“ But 

— "Ps & oi edo ai 

is—* offer to him the acquiſition of glory,” 

This difference of accentuation depends, 
not upon any different rules of pronuncia- 
tion for proſe and poetry, but upon the dif- 
_ degluction of a word, in letters the 


ſame, 


| 
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ins) from the root. Au, the firſt perl. ; 


pl. præſ. indic. act. from Jp, is a propar- 
oxyton, becauſe 3Jow itfelf is ſuch; and 
there is nothing in the inflexion to require a 
change in the feat of the accent. But the 
infinitive JJ is a paroxyton, by virtue of 
@ general rule concerning infinitives ending. 
in , The Folic infinitive Hi, is 
formed from 38, by the inſertion of -pe- 
between · - and . But the final diphthong 
, being naturally ſhort, the accent keeps 


its place upon e, though that vowel is 
thrown back, by the inſertion, to the place of 
the antepenult. And the poetic apocope again 

leaves the accent, where it finds it, upon e. 
All this is aecording to the general rules of 


accentuation, not ariſing from any peculiar 
rule of pronunciation for verſe. Were the 
poetic 9.J ye ever uſed in proſe, it muſt be 
accented in the ſame manner, If there was 
any difference, between the pronunciation of 
the ſame words in proſe. and verſe, it con- 
ſiſted only in that more exa& conformity to 
the fundamental rules of accerituation, which 
verſe required, as it is exhibited in the ten 
maxims at the end of the foregoing treatiſe. 
This made the recitation of verſe, as it is de- 


ſeribed by Dionyſus Thrax, a ſort of ſinging; 
-> 5196+ $ or, 


of, as it is better deſcribed by Ariſtides Quinc- 
tilianus, a middle thing, between ſpeech and 
ſong. ' ** The continuous motion of the 
voice,“ he ſays, ** is that, which makes 
s jts intenſions and remiſſions imperceptibly, 
„by its velocity. The diaſtemic is that, 
* which has its tenſions manifeſt. The 
„middle is that, which partakes of both. 
« The continuous voice 1s that, in which 
we diſcourſe. The middle is that, in 
«* which we read poetry. And the diaſtematic 
« is that, which makes intervals, of certain 
e magnitudes, between ſimple ſounds®,” _ 
Notwithſtanding the erroncouſnefs of Mr, 
Primatt's theory of accents, and the fallacy 
of his arguments, upon that part of his ſub- 
jet, much information is to be derived from 
him upon the hiſtory, in which he appears 
to have been minutely, and critically, learned. 
Had his work fallen into our hands in time, 
we ſhould have referred to particular parts 
of it, where ſome of the arguments, that we 
have uſed for the antiquity of accents, are 
advanced by him to the ſame purpoſe. For 
though in fact we owe little to him, our work 
being finiſhed before we knew of the exiſtence 
of his, where he has pre-ocupied our autho- 


* Ariſtides apud Muſicos Veteres Meibomii, p. 7. 
M rities, 
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rities, and our reaſoning, he has an undonbt- t 
ed right to be eſteemed the original. This = 
is, in ſome degree, the caſe, upon the queſ- 1 
tion of the ſuppoſed relation between the t 
grammatical accents, and the antient muſical 9 

0 


ſcore; which latter, however, was much more 

perfect, than Mr. Primatt ſeems to have con- 
ceived, In the diſcuſſion of that paſfage of 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, which Upton 
makes an argument againſt the antiquity of 1 
the accents, which Mr. Primatt has conſider- 
ed critically, he has anticipated many of our 
remarks upon the accentuation of the words, 
in the air from the Oreſtes. To Mr. Primatt, 
alſo, we muſt aſcribe the diſcovery of Ariſto- 
tle's authority for the antiquity of accents, in 
what he ſays of the accentual ſophiſm ; though 
in the explanation of this paſſage, we differ 
totally from him, and ate won 1 con- 
cluſions. | 


—<—- 


Conceiving that Wetſtein's diſtertation 
npon the Greek accents, which was publiſh- 
edat Baſle, in the year 1685, is become ſcarce, 
and is little known; we ſubjoin, for the ſa- 2 

tisfact ion 


( 463 ) 5 
tisfact ion of the learned reader, all the ex- 
tracts from Dionyſius Thrax, which he gives 
in his appendix. He procured them through 
the intereſt of his friend and patron, Ma- 
gliabechi, the librarian of the duke of Tuſ- 
cany, from a MS. in the Medicean library. 
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ſiderable merit. It contains much uſeful 
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Wetſtein's diſſertation is a tract of con- 


in- 
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information, though not without ſome great 
miſtakes, - upon the hiſtory of accents; and 
an able and elegant defence of the uſe of 
them: thongh the author ſeems inclined, 
in contradiction to the numerous and weighty 


authorities, which he himſelf produces, to 


| adopt the ridiculous notion of Iſaac Voſſius, 
that the moſt antient manner of reading 
verſe was that, which is equivalent to a 
ſcanning of it. eh 

The moſt important part of Wetſtein's 
diſſertation is his confutation of an opinion, 
generally received, that the accents are not 
found in any MSS. of great antiquity in ca- 
pital letters. We think it worth while to 
annex thoſe parts of Wetſtein's tract, which 
relate to this queſtion. ' | 


Sec. XXIV. 


« Tandem, pari jure, ad codices vetuſtiſ- 

« ſimos, decem et plura ſæcula ſuperantes, 
* cordate provoco; ac miror d ia: inſignem 
s viri doctiſſimi, qui ad codices vetuſtiſſimos, 
„ nullis accentibus onuſtos, in bibliotheca 
« et Baſilienſi et Florentina extantes, nos 
s ablegare haud veretur; cum omnibus illius 
e forulis excuſſis, ne unicum quidem folium, 
6 | „ ne. 


** 


— — 
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% nedum codex integer MS. Græcus, ſine ac- 


* centibus ibi reperiatur. Ad numerum ergo 


* augendum hoc facit. Imò verò hic extat 
* codex IV. evangeliorum membranaceus, 


* accentibus et ſpiritibus ubique ferè diſcre- 


* tus, literiſque majuſculis, quales in vetuſ- 


tiſſimis codicibus, Pariſiis, Londini, Oxo- 


i niæ, vidi ipſemet, exaratus; qui accentuum 


« et ſpirituum veram figuram, et poſitionem 
© antiquam ac genuinam, exhibet: apparent 
etiam paſum apoſtrophi, accentus acutus 


«ct gravis paulo longiùs protrahuntur, 
« quam vulgo, in minutis characteribus, fieri 
« folet; circumflexns * v inverſi formam ubi- 
« que refert; ſpiritus aſper hanc , lenis ve- 


e rò iſtam, A, ſiguram ubique obtinet; apo- 


e ſtrophus ſemilunulæ inſtar habet. Appa- 
rent encliticarum vocum accentus trajecti, 
* Luc. 24. 29. XEIPACMOT; acutus in sgi 
„ retractus Luc. 24. 6. OYK E'CTIN, et multa 
« alia veterum grammaticorum auctoritate 


« introducta, et conſtanti obſervatione ad 


4 nog uſque propagata. | De Florentind vero 
« bibliotheca cùm te, incomparabilis Ma- 


1 gliabechi, conſulerem, a viro, tum generis 


« nobilitate, tum meritorum in rem litera- 


 «'rjiam gloria, illuſtri, Antonio Maria Sal- 


«4 yinio, abbate; et Gracarum literar, pro- 
ft r 6 feſſ. 


* 


(% 

« fel, meritiſſ. hoc beneficium impetruſti; 
« ut, inſigni labore in mei gratiam ſuſcepto, 
„ hzc ad me preſcripſerit: Vetuſtiſſimos codi- 
* ces Gracos, accentibus deflitutos, " guamvir 
„% omnes ampliſſimæ medicee bibliothece forulot 
* in gratiam eruditiſſimi Metſtenii  excuſſerim, 
* videre non contigit : duo reperiuntur  codices 
* Gract evangeliorum, 'majoribus ſeu quadratis 
« literis exarati, in quibus non ſolùm gramma- 


ici, verum etiam muſiei apparent 'accentus.” 


« Literarum et accentuum 'figuras, accura- 
« tiſſime et niditiſſimè depictas, una tranſ- 
« miſit vir humaniſſimus, cum noſtris pror- 
<« ſus convenientes, niſi quod eircumflexum, 
« inſtar ſemicirculi” pauld rotundiùs forma- 
tum, exhibeant ?. Qua" de re iterum 
præfatus vir Cl. In codice vetuſtiſimo poe- 
© matis Gracti, verſibus bexametris cunſcripti, 
© titulus legitur majuſculis litrris, ſed cum 


* accentibus; MANE'®QNOC ANOTEAECMA- 
| 66 TIK QN BIBAI'ON, #b1 circumflexum accen- 


4 tum, quemadmodum et in omnibus fere codici- 


* bus, obſervavi, non angulari ſpecie, ſed curvd, 
* ac pene ſemicirculi cujuſdam, deſeribi... Quem, 


« typum vetuſtiſſimum Martianus Capella. 


. * obſervavit, inflexi accentis ſignum,  dicens 
6 ee 5 e ſuper ipſas litergs devexum 0. In 


« an- 
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« antiquo codice Martiani Capellæ MS. ibi- 


dem vir Cl, tam Latinis quam Graecis vocibus 
„ 1mpoſitas vidit accentus, Neque ſubſtitit hic 
tua benevolentia, ampliſſime Magliabechi ;- 


* ex ips4 urbe Roma ſubſidia nobis, inſigni 
, liberalitate viri, ſingulari humanitate ac 
0 eruditione pariter illuſtris, abbatis Fabreiti, 
„ conquiſiviſti. Hic vir celeberrimus, quam 
„ plurimis lapideis monumentis perluſtratis, 
tandem duo invenit Græcam inſcriptionem 
* habentia; alterum ultra portam Salariam 
* in vine nobb. de Burattis; alterum ad 
% levam vie Appiz, prope circum Gallieni, 
« in vinea Corteſia: inſcriptiones, diligen- 


* tifime depictas, cum apicibus non multis, 
„nobis tranſmiſit vir doctiſſimus: apoſtrophi 


ibi rectè exprimuntur; apparent lineolæ 
*« accentus acutos et graves referentes, ſed 


non ſuo loco poſitæ. Unde ipſe vix exiſti- 


* mo firmum inde argumentum deduci poſſe; 
* niſi forte indoctus lapicida grammaticos 


e imperite æmulari voluit. Sed a codicibus | 
* firmior nobis et certior eſt probatio; quia 


jn iis commode exarari et tutiùs conſervart 


h notz potuerant. Itaque è bibliotheca 


“ Vaticana duos, ſummæ vetuſtatis, codices 
* prefatus illuſtris Fabrettus nobis detexit ; 


* alterum numero 1209. alterum numero 


$6 1522, 
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« 1522, notatum; illam verfionem LXX. 
„ interpretum, in polyglottis Anglicanis lau- 
« datam, hunc evangelia exhibentem: ex 
« utroque accepimus amo Ter patio accen- 
« tuum et ſpirituum, literis majuſculis im- 
poſitorum, figuram referens, exactiſſimè 
« depictum; quæ cum Florentinis et noſtris 
„ad amuſſim conveniunt. Leve autem eſt 
* xpnopup4)or, audaciam grammaticorum optimos 
« veterum codices accentibus onerdſſe. Id etſi 
« de quibuſdam haud invitus conceſſerim, 
« ficut ipſe magne Magliabechi pandectis 
„ Florentinis accidiſſe nunciaſti; in cujus 
« primis duabus paginis accentus literarunm 
* capitibus, ſed recentiore manu, ut cuilibet 
« ;infpicienti patere poſſit, ſunt appoſiti, cant 

« relique paginæ faſtigiis ſint deſtitutæ: nec 
in epigrammate Greco, digeſtis præſixo, 

et accuratiſhme delineato, ac mecum li- 
© heralifſime communicato, ullum apicem, 

præter unicum apoſtrophum, deprehen- 0 
« dere potui: attamen de omnibus Mss. id 
« affirmare eſt temerarium. Nam in noſtro 

codice Buſilienſi aum literis accentus natos 
«eſſe, non ſolùm docet priſca et genuine \ 
« jlla figura, à poſterioris ævi ſcriptoribus 
© neglecta, ſed veſtigia vix ſæpe conſpicua, 
« atramenti ſimilitudo, in apicibus et literis 

| N forma 
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forma eadem: nec omnibus omninò voci- 
« bus ſunt adjectæ; KAI omni caret nota per 


_ * totum codicem; ſæpe deeſt ſpiritus; inter- 


dum accentus: quod fi cui codicem notare 
_ 4+ libuiſſet ad regulas grammaticorum, non 
n ita obiter aut perfunctoriè id egiſſet. Pla- 
e cuit deſeriptori ſuum ſequi genium.“ 


Sect. XLIV, 


« Provocamus pariter ad conſenſum uni- 


s verſalem totius Græciæ, non imaginarium, 


« ſed verum: adeat, cui lubet, bibliothecas 


« jnſtructiflimas ubicunque terrarum; in- 
„ ſpiciat codices Græcos manuſcriptos, ante 
« VI. VIII. X. XII. ſecula exaratos, qui ex 
toto oriente in occidentem delati fuere; 


© reperiet in omnibus (quoad potiſſima) 
© harmoniam admirabilem; videbit accen- 


tus eoſdem iiſdem vocibus appictos; de- 
„ prehendet in Homero, et priſcis auctori- 
« bus, eandem varietatem, quam ſana an- 


« tiquitas obſervavit. Nonne infallibile hoc 
«eſt argumentum, accentuum doctrinam, 


wet imponendi rationem, non a poſterio- 


© rum ſeculorum doctoribus confictam, et 


« in fraudem antiquitatis introduftam, fed 
#-potins ad auen . et genui- 


. 6 *© nam. 


N 
nam pronunciandi rationem, a doctiſfimis 


viris in ſcholis Stentam et propagatam 
fuiſſe!“ 


The firſt ſix ſheets of this treatiſe were 
worked off, before this diſſertation of Wet- 
ſtein's fell, by mere MEA into the hands 
of the author, 


We muſt correct an aſſertion, that we have 


made in the foregoing treatiſe, that no au- 


| thor has come forth from the preſs of either 


univerſity, without the accents. The un- 


fortunate inſtance of the Oxford Theocritus 
had ſlipped from our memory. The exam- 
ple, it is to be hoped, will not be followed, 


1 


FINIS. 


